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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PEOPLE’S PARTY PAPERS ON THE ST. LOUIS 
CONVENTION. 


" Aipasecctseatige of People’s Party papers on the national con- 

vention which nominated Bryan and Watson come compar- 
atively late, because, with few exceptions, these papers are issued 
weekly, not daily. Most of the leading Populist journals praise 
the action of the convention. An alleged effort to betray the 
party into the hands of the Democratic organization receives 
some attention, but sentiment favoring union of silver forces to 


secure Mr. Bryan's election is dominant. 


Conceded Everything Except Extinction.—‘‘We have con- 
ceded everything short of the extinction of our party. To go into 
the national campaign with no Populist on the national ticket 
disbands the party. The Democratic managers know this, and 
they have bent every energy tothatend. It is not so much free 
silver they want as it is the death of the People’s Party. If they 
are honestly intent upon free-silver legislation, why should they 
object to the continued cxistence of the People’s Party? Have 
we not been true to free silver when they were not?.. . They 
say we must fuse; but their idea of fusion is that we must play 
minnow while they play trout; we play June-bug while they play 
duck ;- we play Jonah while they play whale. ... We are so 
heartily anxious to see the people of the South and West come to- 
gether, and act in concert for the good of the country, and it is so 
clearly to the interest of the country that they should do it, that 
we yet hope and believe that they wz// do it, in spite of the 
efforts of the Democratic politicians to prevent it."— Z7homas E. 
Watson in his People’s Party Paper, Atlanta, Ga. 

Money is Powerless.—‘ Be not deceived. The American peo- 
ple can not be bought. We are told that Hanna’s Chicago com- 
mittee own in their own right $100,000,000, and that a committee 
is to be formed in New York possessing several times that 
amount, which they have filched from the American people. But 
money is powerless when the people know it is to be used to buy 
them intoslavery. It would be necessary for Hanna’s committee 
to buy at least four million votes to secure the election of 
McKinley, but in times like these the masses, tho poor, become 
too intensely inspired with the patriotic duty which devolves 
upon American citizens and will not sell their votes for money. 
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Money at the Chicago convention, altho the enemies of the people 
were abundantly supplied, was as powerless as garbage in the 
streets. All the money in Wall Street could not have prevented 
the stampede to Bryan in the Populist convention at St. Louis. 
The great silver convention, the membership of which was never 
surpassed in character, ability, and patriotism by any convention 
in modern times, was unanimous for William J. Bryan, the peo- 
ple’s choice We rejoice that the gold conspirators of Wall and 
Lombard streets are verifying the proverb that ‘whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad,’ and are openly discussing 
the use of money and power to crush the American people and 
make them subservient to an alien gold trust."—S/ver Anight 
and National Watchman (Senator Stewart's Paper), Wash- 
ington. 


Defeat of McKinley a Populist Victory.—‘“ It so happens that 
Mr. Bryan was first put in the field as a leader in this great con- 
test. It is our duty to render him all the assistance in our power. 
We ought not to embarrass him or his party assistants by any 
sort of demands beyond good faith. What is needed is votes. 
Democrats understand well enough that without support they 
will be overwhelmingly defeated. The defeat of McKinley will 
be the victory of Populists. Everybody knows that. Let us 
unite our votes, and wait for a calmer time to discuss points of 
difference in party creeds. -atriotism knows no party. ‘The 
country now demands our united support. Let us give it freely 
and question not the politics of our temporary leader. Zhe Ad- 
vocate is of the opinion that Mr. Bryan ought not to be weighted 
in this mighty conflict with Populist affairs as such [7.¢., accept- 
ance.of Populist nomination]. Not aword ought to be spoken or 
written that will divert a single voter from the path of duty.”— 
The Advocate (Senator Peffer's Paper), Topeka, Kans. 

The Ticket an Ideal One.—‘ 7he Non-Conformist is satisfied 
and will abide by the decision of the delegates appointed by the 
people of all the States to act for them. The ticket is an ideal 
one. No better men were ever offered for the suffrages of the 
people. This paper will do what it can to help elect them. If 
installed in office, Bryan and Watson will give the people such an 
administration as they have demanded and such as will satisfy 
them. Both men are of the highest character, both in their pri- 
vate and public life. Both are patriots, both statesmen of the 
highest rank, both self-sacrificing friends of the people, and in- 
veterate foes of the plutocratic money power and corporation 
trusts which have brought the country to the verge of ruin. It is 
the duty of every man who loves his country to work for the elec- 
tion of Bryan and Watson.”—7he American 


(Pop.), lndianapolis, Ind. 


Way Opened to Vital Reforms.—‘‘Had the convention not 
nominated Watson or some other avowed Populist, by which to 
measure its vote and with its own platform to preserve its au- 
tonomy, the party would have vanished like mist before the 
morning sun. As it is, a joint electoral ticket can be arranged. 
Possibly there will be some friction, but the full Populist vote 
will be polled and recorded, the free-silver vote not divided, but 
concentrated, and as good a President elected as is possible to be 
found outside of the People’s Party ranks, and the question of free 
silver, a minor phase of the money question, will be disposed of 
and the way opened to a settlement of the reforms so truly vital 
to the interests of the people, among which is the issue of full 
legal-tender paper direct to the people without 
Coxey’s Sound Money, Massilon, Ohio. 


Non-Conformust 


interest. ”"— 


People’s Party’s Work is Done.—“ As for the future of the 
People’s Party, it looks dubious. One can not disregard prece- 
dents and go back of history when the lives of parties are consid- 
ered. Final amalgamation is but a step from fusion, and as there 
is no room for two Democratic or People’s parties it is only a 
question of a little time when one or the other will lose its iden-’ 
tity. The Populist movement has been a great educational one 








| 
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and has accomplished much good, and now all the indications are 
that the party’s work is done and dissolution will set in after the 
next election. Hefe and there local organizations may battle for 
life, but they will go down in the wreck.”— The Citizen (Labor), 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


In an Awkward Position.—‘ Bryan personally is a man among 
men, but if he ignores the Populist platform and insists upon 
selfish loyalty to the Chicago platform, a pill of grave magnitude 
will have been made, which will stick in the throats of many 
Populists who live for principle only, not men. Sewall is a man 
for whom no reformer could conscientiously vote. Tom Watson 
is satisfactory to the rank and file of the People’s Party. He has 
many Democratic admirers, and would draw a large Northern Re- 
publican vote. To even comment upon the subject lightly, one 
would be forced to say that the Populist Party has put itself ina 
very awkward position, and from which it may emerge a weaker 
but wiser organization. 

“However, a good cause can not long be hid, and the now 
seeming embarrassment will probably shape itself into a condi- 
tion for the betterment of all concerned. The Populist Party has 
a magnificent platform, and its organization will never surrender 
so grand an incorporation of living declarations, but will continue 
to agitate, educate, and prepare for the coming triumph over 
combined plutocracy.”— 7he Journal (Labor Daily), St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Attempt to Deliver the Party to Democracy.—‘The most 
unpleasant feature of the occasion was the manifestation of an 
organized attempt on the part of once trusted leaders to deliver 
the party over into the camp of Democracy or else rend it asunder 
in the belief that the greater number would floek in that direction 
when disorganized. There can not be the least doubt of a con- 
certed movement having been inaugurated in this attempt. It 
was even apparent in our own Connecticut delegation. But the 
effort was frustrated by men who felt the integrity and perpetua- 
tion of the People’s Party to be above all other considerations. 
This was why the vote for Vice-Presidential candidate was takén 
first."— The Examiner (Pop.), Hartford, Conn. 


Not Mr. Bryan, but the Whole People at Stake.—‘ The 
Democracy raped our convention while our own leaders held the 
struggling victim. Only the wisdom of all true men can avert 
the destruction of our party and the defeat of Mr. Bryan. Ciose 
up the gaps in our ranks. Let us all stand shoulder to shoulder. 
Treat Mr. Bryan generously. Recognize the grave difficulties of 
his position. Do not drive him to the wall. It is not Mr. Bryan 
that is at stake. It is the whole American people—the whole 
people of the world. From millions of ruined homes and de- 
spairing hearts comes up a gigantic cry for rescue from the dom- 
ination of the fiends of plutocracy. For humanity’s sake, for 
the nation’s sake, for God’s sake, let us all stand together. .. . 

“We have done. [Having referred to opposition to his nomi- 
nation by the Minnesota delegation at the convention.] We shall 
support Mr. Bryan, and the Populist State ticket, until the end of 
this campaign, and we shall then withdraw from public life for- 
ever. If we can get a good, true Populist to buy our interest in 
this paper we shall sell it out at once. Weare tired of working 
for those who would destroy us. We hanker not after a conflict 
with Liliputians. In the domain of literature we havea realm of 
our own which no Owen can invade, and in it we will bestow 
the remaining years of our life."—/gnatius Donnelly in his 
paper, The Representative, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The American Railway Union in Politics.—‘‘The members 
of the American Railway Union know by bitter experience what 
it is to keep out of politics. Whatever other organizations may 
or may not do, they propose to go into this political fight ina 
solid body. They are after the gang of corporation managers 
and political hirelings who used the powers of government to 
overwhelm them two years ago. That was all done by ‘cor- 
poration politics.” A little ‘organization politics’ for a change 
will be in order. The members of the American Railway Union 
have been enjoined by corporation courts from doing almost any- 
thing beneath the sun, but they can’t be enjoined from going to 
the polls, shoulder to shoulder, and voting for Bryan and Watson, 
whom the railroad corporations and all the capitalistic influences 
will turn earth and hell to defeat. It is only by ‘going into poli- 
tics’ that organized labor can prevent the election of Presidents 
of the Cleveland stripe and place such men as Bryan in the White 
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House ; and with the election of such a man as Bryan, a Caldwell 
will find his way to the Supreme Bench and in due time labor will 
cease to crawl in the dirt, and stand erect.”"— 7he Razlway Times 
(Organ of the A. R. U.), Terre Haute, Indiana, 


Bryan the Man of the Hour.—‘ Bryan isthe man of the hour, 
brought forth by the necessities of the occasion. Bryan's whole 
course as a politician has been clean, consistent, forceful, and 
manly; there are no dubious utterances of his to explain away, 
his position upon the chief issues has been long and definitely 
established, and in their defense he had already won his spurs 
before his name was dreamed of in connection with the Presi- 
dency. 

“All the powers of wealth and the influence it brings are al- 
ready at work to compass his defeat. Every legal robber in the 
United States regardless of his former politics, every man whose 
interest lies in the continued subjugation of the wage-earner and 
farmer, every sheet which has prospered and grown upon the 
subsidies to be obtained for treachery,—all this tremendous force 
is already moving to prevent the coming triumph of the plain 
people. The Whitney-Cleveland democracy joining hands with 
the Hanna-Depew Republicans, all recognize the danger to the 
continuance of their reign of insolence, intolerance, and usurpation, 
and nothing will be left untried to stay the coming of the devas- 
tating flood.”—/ourna/l of the Knights of Labor, Washington. 


“The deliberations were characterized by an enthusiasm and 
patriotic demonstrations of determined effort which portend such 
an uprising of the people as has never been witnessed in the 
nation since the days when independence from British tyranny 
was declared in 1876. Of the difficulties surrounding the conven- 
tion it would be impossible in this article to present a comprehen- 
sive statement. The victory over the gold monopolists: in the 
Democratic convention, which resulted in the naming of W. J. 
Bryan of Nebraska as the Democratic candidate for President, 
presented a situation to the People’s Party that appealed to the 
highest order of patriotic effort, and the solution of which de- 
manded the noble spirit which was manifested and the disposi- 
tion to sacrifice organization and party to the cause of humanity 
if demanded.”— The Sentinel (Pop.), Chicago. 


“The platform is as near perfection as it can well be made. It 
proclaims the demands of the people in words of unequivocation. 
It is the true expositive of Populism. It is the work of patriots 
and the production of economic scholars. Every demand of the 
day and the hour is met with precision and clearness. As to the 
nominees no better could have been selected. . . . With Tom 
Watson Vice-President no pistol-shot could put plutocracy or a 
man with plutocratic leanings in the Presidential chair.”— 7he 
Press (Pop.}, Topeka, Kans. 
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INJUNCTION AGAINST RAILROAD RATE- 
CUTTING. 


T is a novel application of the powers of injunction possessed 
by the courts which has, through Judge C. H. Simonton of 
the United States Circuit Court, stopped, temporarily at least, 
rate-cutting by competing railroad systems. Railroads of the 
Southern Atlantic States have been cutting rates for some time, 
particularly the Seaboard Air Line and the Southern Railway. 
The Port Royal and Augusta Railroad, which is in the hands of 
receivers under the United States courts, in order to protect its 
earnings, secured a temporary injunction restraining the Sea- 
board Air Line, the Southern States Freight Association and 
connecting lines, from making contemplated cutsin freight rates, 
and directing that rates be restored to a former tariff schedule. 
The hearing to determine whether the injunction shall be 
made permanent is fixed for August 15. We quote from press 
discussions of the important bearings of the case : 


Cause of the Trouble.—‘‘ The cause of the trouble was simple 
and so may be easily explained. The Seaboard Air-Line system 
extends from Portsmouth, near Norfolk, Va., to Atlanta, Ga. 
Prior to 1892 it reached the latter city only by a roundabout route, 
but in that year completed an independent and direct route, right 
through the upper Carolina counties and straight as the bird flies 
into Atlanta. The Southern Railway Company was incorporated 
and began its many improvements shortly after this Air Line was 
opened. ‘To the Southern, the through Eastern traffic, from New 
York by steamer to the Chesapeake, or by rail to Baltimore and 
thence by steamer to the road’s terminus at West Point, was of 
the greatest possible importance. But the officers of the Southern 
also wanted to get into Norfolk, whence it could compete directly 
with the Air Line for all coast and interior business. Last Jan- 
uary the Norfolk terminus was secured, and then the open war 
between the two companies began. Neither would compromise, 
because each thought the other had no right to a monopoly of the 
traffic from Norfolk southward. The rate-cutting began only 
with last month, but competition had been keen before that stage 
of the war was reached. 

“How bitterly and recklessly the two corporations went into 
this conflict may be seen from the fact that on July 17 the Air 
Line reduced its first-class freight rate 334% per cent. But the 
determined Southern, after a vain effort to induce its competitor 
to arbitrate, announced that on August 1 its rate between the 
same points, Portsmouth or Norfolk and Atlanta, would be re- 
duced eighty per cent. Thisimmense difference left the Southern 
still a great advantage over the Air Line, because it could charge 
its own local rates on merchandise going beyond Atlanta by its 
own branches, which are many in that region. The Air Line 
probably could not have endured such a loss as the Southern would 
thus have inflicted on it, for half a year. But it could not resolve 
to initiate proceedings against its rival, and so it was left for 
another road to demand an injunction stopping thecontest. This 
third factor in the strife based its action on the Interstate Com- 
merce Law, which, it is believed, fully prevents a continuance of 
the war except on terms which will ruin both the great systems.” 
—The Journal, Providence, R. 1. 


Use or Abuse of Power.—‘*The roads involved have obeyed 
it [the temporary injunction], the Southern Railway with appar- 
ent alacrity, and the Seaboard Air Line with more or less criti- 
cism, and reference to the fact that the Port Royal and Augusta 
road is affiliated to the Southern Railway, and that the latter 
corporation may be presumed to have inspired its action. Mr. 
St. John, of the Seaboard, is quoted as saying: ‘It is easy to see 
that the whole of it has been inspired by the Southern Railway. 
If this great monopoly expects to throttle competition by apptals 
to the court, it will certainly be mistaken. Ido not know what 
charges or statements are in the bill presented to the court, but I 
do know that the time has not yet arrived in this country when a 
rival railroad can successfully appeal to the courts upon a hearing 
on the merits of the case and perpetuate its monopoly and prevent 
the public from the benefits of competition. When our side of 
the case is heard and the court is fully advised, there can be but 
one end to such an effort, and that is that our position will be 
Sustained. We will meet any suit that has been brought, and 
when it is over and the orders of the court are set aside, we will 
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proceed with the contest to the end. The issue can not be met 
in this way, but will have to be met, sooner or later, on the lines 
upon which it is now proceeding.’ 

“On the other hand, railroad authorities at the North who are 
not directly interested in the controversy between the Southern 
Railway and Seaboard Air Line are inclined to favor this asser- 
tion of power on the part of the courts as tending to put a desira- 
ble check on competitive outbreaks in the future. The case will 
doubtless be appealed, but, as it stands, furnishes the basis for 
an exceedingly interesting definition of the authority the courts 
exercise when a road is in their hands and in the possession of 
their offices, and is threatened with loss and damage from an 
outbreak of competitive rate-cutting."—DBradstreet's (fin.), 
New York. 


The Sufferers from a Rate War.—“It is claimed that the 
system of cutting rates inaugurated by the Seaboard Air Line, if 
persisted in, must result in demoralization of railroad business, 
the bankruptcy of various roads, and the consequent demoraliza- 
tion of business in general. While the roads are in the act of 
doing each other deadly hurt, it is quite certain that the public 
would gather in some of the spoils, but it does not follow that the 
benefit would be permanent or substantial. On the other hand, 
when the war is over and the roads are left in a ruined condition, 
it would be the public who in the last instance would bear the 
burden relatively far greater than the temporary benefit which 
had been derived. It is further aileged by the Port Royal and 
Augusta road that outside roads, roads having no interest in the 
quarrel between the Southern and Seaboard Air Line, are threat- 
ened with disaster through the operations of the cut, and if that 
be true, mo one will deny that they are entitled to some protec- 
tion. 

“Senator Tillman has exploded a few bombs at Judge Simon- 
ton, charging that he is protecting the railroads and oppressing 
the people. We observe, however, that other Populistic authori- 
ties insist that the object of the rate-war is to ruin smaller roads 
and so lead to the formation of larger railroad combinations.”"— 
The Post, Charleston, S. C. 


Political Effects of the Injunction.—‘“But there is another 
[than the legal] aspect of the case which in these times of revolu- 
tionary remedies can not be tooseriously considered. As we have 
said, one of the most vicious and dangerous planks in the Chicago 
platform is that which declares against ‘government by injunc- 
tion’—vicious because it aims at the subversion of the ancient 
and well-established methods of the law, and dangerous because 
it seeks to cultivate in the public mind distrust of the courts and 
contempt for their interpretation of the law. In the circum- 
stances, the courts can not be too careful in assuming novel and 
extraordinary powers. We would not for the world advise 
that the courts should adopt a temporizing policy in the interpre- 
tation of the law; but we would suggest that the assumption on 
their part of new duties and responsibilities—duties and responsi- 
bilities whicn are not clearly imposed upon them by the law—will 
go far to sustain the plea of the politicians that the rights of the 
people and the security of property are in peril when the courts 
can summarily take charge of the business of vast corporations 
without the request or even the consent of their officers or own- 
ers.”— Zhe News and Courter, Charleston, S.C. 


“Simonton’s injunction is the longest step yet taken in the 
direction of centralization of power, and the shame and the sor- 
row of it is that it is taken by a son of the State which has always 
been foremost among the members of the American Union in 
battling for preservation of State's rights in the pristine purity 
and strength they had when the Federal Constitution was first 
framed. Turn his picture to the wall. He is unworthy of the 
name of South Carolinian. Alas! that the State of the great 
Calhoun should produce one so recreant tothe faith of his fathers. 
He has stultified himself and proven untrue to the cause for which 
he once wore a uniform.”— 7z%e Register, Columbia, S. C. 


“Since Judge Simonton extinguished a great railroad rate-war 
by an injunction, that plank in the Democratic platform con- 
demning ‘government by injunction’ does not appear to be so 
obnoxious in certain quarters as it formerly was. Judge Simon- 
ton may not have intended to do so, but without a doubt he has 
given a great boost to Bryan and his platform by bringing the 
Southern Railroad war to an end without the formality of a trial.” 


—The Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 
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GERMAN- AND SWEDISH-AMERICAN PAPERS 
ON BRYAN AND HIS PLATFORM. 


HE utterances of German-American and Swedish-American 
papers in the pending campaign have peculiar interest, in 
that they are presumed to represent the attitude of large elements 
of population in some of the so-called doubtful States. The im- 
pression that the majority of them are opposed to free silver 
seems to be well founded, altho some influential journals are 
found advocating bimetalism. The Chicago Freze Presse (Ind. 
Rep. heretofore) as noted before in THE Lirerary DiGest, advo- 
cates the immediate return to free coinage at 16to1 by the United 
States. That paper supports Bryan and Sewall, points out that 
the Republicans have at their command almost the whole press 
and unlimited amounts of money to use in the States where the 
decisive battle will have to be fought, and insists that while 
Democrats are in a position to gain an overwhelming victory, it 
will be gained only when they prepare to measure swords with 
the Republicans immediately and everywhere. We quote from 
the creed of the /reze Presse : 


“The United States have demonetized silver without waiting 
for the cooperation of other nations, and we deem it the more un- 
necessary to wait for the assistance of Europe in our efforts in- 
behalf of free coinage of both metals, since such cooperation can 
not be had. Let this great nation manage her own affairs. 
Under free-coinage laws the mint value of the two metals has 
always regulated theirmarketvalue. Soitwill beagain. Under 
a new free-coinage law the metal in an eagle will be worth ten 
silver dollars atid the metal in ten silver dollars will be worth an 
eagle. But under free coinage of both metals depression will 
end. There will be money enough to carry on the business of 
the country, and agriculture, industry and commerce will prosper 
as in former good times.” 


We translate the following comments from the German- and 
Swedish-American press on Mr. Bryan and the platform on which 
he stands: 


Rights of Free Americans.—‘“ The silver-tongued boy orator 
from the Platte says the free American need not wait for other 
nations, but may formulate laws as he chooses. He is perfectly 
right. The free American has many glorious privileges which 
he, in his sovereign prerogative, may make use of. A free-born 
American has an inalienable right to sit down on a red-hot stove, 
and it is not the business of other peoples if he finds it rather 
warm. Nor has any nation in the world the right to stop the free 
American if he wants to ruin himself by free coinage. We do not 
for a moment deny the right of the American workingman to be 
satisfied with a fifty-cent dollar. Further, the right of the Amer- 
ican to pay two dollars where he paid one dollar before, and to 
receive fifty cents for a dollar’s worth of goods sold to the for- 
eigner is too firmly established to overthrow it. It is a right for 
which our fathers fought and bled at Bunker Hill, Long Island, 
Saratoga, and Yorktown. Where is the traitor who denies that 
we have the royal privilege, every one of us, to destroy our own 
credit? As free men we have aright to be dishonorable, individ- 
ually as well as nationally, and the man who denies this ought to 
be hanged as a bestial capitalist and an enemy of his country !”"— 
Volksblatt (Ind. Rep.), Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Germans Pride Themselves on Stability.—‘‘ There are a good 
many reasons why the Germans do not support the silver move- 
ment. They have had to fight hard against the Prohibitionists, 
and this may have made them suspicious of all ‘genuine Ameri- 
can’ reform movements. The German farmers of the prairie 
States have seen their American neighbors suddenly go crazy 
over a movement which the ‘slow’ German did not appreciate 
because he believes that Methodist revival tactics are out of place 
in politics. Brilliant speeches which do not explain anything do 
not influence the German farmer. He doesnot see why he should 
take money for his wheat which is not accepted in Germany. 
The best is only good enough for him. Further, the German has 
no use for the promises of politicians who embrace him asa fellow 
citizen during election time and call him a d—d Dutchman when 
the election is over. The Prohibition movements and the Green- 
back movement both suffered shipwreck on the ‘thick heads’ of 
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the ‘slow Dutchmen,’ and they will also save the country from 
the silver swindle.”— A dendpost (lnd.), Chicago. 


“The millennium is approaching and Bryan is its prophet. We 
are anxious to see how he will stump along. He has sworn to 
the Chicago platform, and it will be impossible for him to escape 
swearing also by the articles of the St. Louis platform. He will 
probably put a foot on each and try to hobble through the cam- 
paign. Weare afraid he will get rather lame ere he gets sight 
of that famous ‘breastwork.’ We are afraid, too that he would 
get pretty lame even without the Populist platform.”—S/aa‘s- 
Zeitung (Ind. Dem.), New York. 

“Mr. Bryan has not the slightest sympathy for the Prohibition 
Party, altho, from a temperance point of view, he stands above 
Major McKinley. Bryan never drank intoxicating liquor, and 
does not smoke, and he has never spent a dollar on such things 
during electiontime. This is more thancan be said of McKinley, 
who is a moderate drinker and a great smoker. But neither is to 
be preferred on that account. Both are estimable men enough, 
but they represent license parties, and license principles. Vote 
the Prohibition ticket.”—/tem des Volks (Proh.), Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Bimetalists Will Support Bryan.—‘As the Republican Party 
now openly obeys the dictates of foreign moneyed Jews and their 
American allies, it can not hope any longer to receive support 
from the bimetalists, as the Republican ‘bolt’ has shown. This 
augurs the defeat of the Republican Party, for all those who 
formerly adhered to it but refused to support a financial policy 
which favors only the creditor classes, must now turn against the 
Republicans. All who perceive that the producer is gradually 
brought into a state of contemptible serfdom to the holders of 
capital, can not possibly support the Republican candidates. The 
choice of the Chicago convention will find the approval of bi- 
metalists of all parties as well as of the silver men and Populists. 
Bryan will be the next President of the United States.”—Svensha 
Am. Posten (Dem.), Minneapolis, Minn. 


A White House After-Dinner Speaker.—‘‘ Young Bryan is a 
good talker, and that is about all. His brilliant speech won the 
nomination for him. Is it possible that the Silver Party wants 
mainly a silver-tongued President? A statesman he is not, nor 
has he distinguished himself as a leader. He has not even been 
chairman on an important committee in Congress. In England 
the Queen keeps on hand a court poet to tickle her ears. If it 
were the custom of America to keep a good after-dinner speaker 
on hand at the White House, Bryan certainly would be just the 
man. But he will never be the stuff foragood President. Noth- 
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ing proves this better than that he thought it the most important 
thing, after his nomination, to declare that he would not become 
candidate again.”—Fosterlandet (Rep.), Chicago. 


Will the Workingman Profit ?—‘ Will the workingman profit 
by a cheap dollar? Will he, his wife and child, benefit if he is 
paid in a dollar for which he can not purchase as many or as good 
wares as before? We are told that the wages of the workingman 
will rise in proportion to the rise of the price of commodities, but 
the world’s history tells of no instance in which a country’s labor- 
ing population has been rendered well off by ‘cheap money.’ To 
this must be added that the workingman who has paid an honest 
gold dollar into the savings bank, life-insurance association and 
similar concerns, will be paid back in a ‘cheap’ dollar and lose 
half his investment. Is such wholesale confiscation likely to be 
of advantage to the laborer?”—Hem/andet (Rep.), Chicago. 


“Tt seemsa little peculiar that the Republicans can not advance 
any other argument for their gold standard than that we need it 
for our trade with foreign countries, especially as they have a 
high-tariff plank in their platform, in order to compel the people 
to purchase what they want at home. If it is true that the for- 
eigner will refuse to take our money under free coinage, would 
that not be the best imaginable protection for our factories at 
home ?”— Vagbrytaren (Proh.), Stillwater, Minn. 





CAMPAIGN “MARTYRS” IN DELAWARE. 


HE single taxers of the United States chose the small State 

of Delaware fora concentrated campaign last year and this 

year, in which all the forces of money, literature, and speakers at 

their command, have been enlisted to secure control of the legis- 

lative power of the State. This unique campaign has attracted 

more attention than ever, since so many of the single-tax speakers 

have been sent to jail by local authorities and a consequent cry 

of persecution has arisen. The Providence /ourna/ recently 
stated the situation thus: 


“|The single-tax advocates] have carried on their campaign 
with so much vigor that they have found the intelligent public 
rising up against them. There is no way of stopping the cam- 
paign, but one has been discovered which greatly impedes its 
progress. From the opening of the movement it has been the 
practise of the single taxers to get auditors by itinerant preach- 
ing. By this means the cost of spreading the movement has 
been reduced toa minimum. Thousands who would never have 
come to public halls have thus been reached by the taxers. But 
the opponents of the movement at last seized on this plan of 
campaign as a means of interrupting the transmission of the re- 
form notion. They began in Dover. They called to the atten- 
tion of the authorities that the city ordinances forbid the gather- 
ing of crowds in the street to the extent of blocking the way. 
Arrests were made at first of three taxers, and last Wednesday 
two more were captured. All were fined ten dollars and costs 
and all refused to settle. They are now in jail. [The number 
of prisoners has steadily increased.—Epiror THe LitTerary 
Dicest.] Their friznds are claiming that those who are hostile 
to the single tax intentionally filled the streets for purposes of 
driving the taxers into retirement. All the circumstances of the 
affair have een calculated to raise the issue of the right of free 
speech, and as the Single Tax Association is mad clean through 
over the affair, and will not admit of its members taking the hint 
and retiring, the remainder of the campaign promises to be bitter 
and exciting one.” 


From numerous protests in the daily press against the alleged 
persecution we quote the following: 


A Miracle for the Single Tax.—‘“ The pig-headed authori- 
ties of Dover are accomplishing a miracle for the single tax. 
They are actually making the people of Delaware think and talk 
about that instead of about silver in this campaign. The specta- 
cle of a jail filled with earnest, law-abiding, upright citizens, 
whose only offense is that they have tried in a dignified and rea- 
sonable way to effect what they consider an improvement in social 
conditions, is so remarkable that it inevitably attracts attention. 
And attention is just what the single taxers want, and what it 
would be pretty hard for them to get in a season of financial ex- 
citement like this if they were let alone. 

“The Dover magistrate has overruled the Constitution of the 
United States in three or four different ways. He has refused to 
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allow the prisoners to give bail, refused trial by jury, and refused 
time for procuring witnesses. He has treated the reformers ar- 
rested for violating a municipal ordinance that does not touch 
their case as no court of standing would think of treating a 
Durrant or a Holmes.”— Zhe Journal, New York. 


The Martyrs.—‘ To stop their crusade in the State an antique 
law was unearthed, imposing a fine for speaking on the public 
streets. It is on the public streets the single-tak people hold 
their meetings, and their speaking was construed to he that 
‘riotous, noisy, turbulent, disorderly assemblage’ which the musty 
law prohibits, under a penalty of ten dollars’ tine. The fifteen 
single-tax champions arrested refused to pay their fines and were 
sent to jail in default. The class of men imprisoned are far 
above the average. Oneof them is a Philadeiphia merchant, and 
well off. The others are teachers, salesmen, printers, merchants, 
etc. Like Mr. Pickwick, they have gone to jail on principle, but, 
ulike his case, their imprisonment is creating an intense feeling 
in Delaware and elsewhere among the single taxers. Notwith- 
standing the risk of fine and imprisonment, single-tax speakers 
are flocking to Delaware. Already 122 have entered their names 
om the list as willing to go to the State capital and face the dan- 
gers of imprisonment. ‘The more in jai] the better for the cause. 
‘The blood of the martyrs,’ etc. The imprisoned ones are about 
equally divided between Democrats and Republicans.”— 7he 
Post, Pittsburg, Pa. 


A Well-Conceived Campaign.—‘“ The single-tax campaign in 
Delaware was well conceived and has been carried on with great 
earnestness and evidently with effect. It is preposterous to pre- 
tend that these speakers, who are generally men of intelligence 
and character, create any more disorder than other campaign 
speakers. The fight that is made against them is simply an 
acknowledgment that they have disturbed the usual course of 
Delaware politics, and if they had done nothing else they would 
be entitled to praise for this.”—7%e Times, Philadelphia. 





DEMOCRACY NOT DISHONEST. 


HE assumption of the London Sfectaser, that the charge 
that a democracy is never quite honest wi!l be proved by a 
free-silver victory in our Presidential campaign (see Tue Liter- 
ARY Dicest, July 25), is denied in vigorous fashion by the Spring- 
field, Mass., Repudl/ican. That journal says, in part: “The sil- 
ver error is an intellectual and not a moral one with our people, 
and who is it that ventures to rise up and pronounce the intel- 
lect of Demos defective from this fact, when the doctors of 
monetary science are themselves disagreed, and when the march 
of events for twenty years has confounded every calculation 
made by the leaders of the English monometallic school as 
to the effects of silver demonetization ? 

“Does Demos, or the mob, always want to repudiate in the 
United States, and is he only held in check by the Constitution? 
But who made, who ratified, and who has upheld that Constitu- 
tion in all thes® years if not the people, who make and unmake 
governments in this country? Who is it that has made the 
United States the most conservative country in all the world as 
respects property rights, if not the masses who have shaped its 
course at the polls? We think it would be difficult to put a finger 
on a single event in the history of the United States which proves 
the desire of the masses to effect a redistribution of property or 
an uncontrollable craving for what does not belong to them— 
which, if it did exist, could be acted upon at any time. Democ- 
racy’s faultsare intellectual and not moral, and in this democracy 
is as a rule not more at fault at any time on any particular matter 
than a good part of that class which affects a monopoly of sound 
judgment and adequate knowledge. Morally the people as a 
mass are sound. And when Andrew D. White and others like 
him proclaim their distrust in the people, and affirm an absence 
in them of moral vision, they practically deny the existence of a 
moral sense in men; and this, as we see it, is equivalent to a 
denial of faith in God and a moral government of the world. 
That is what the Tory sentiment of the world, whether voiced by 
the organs of hereditary institutions in Europe or by such men 
as Mr. White in America. finally comes to. 

“The masses in the United States want justice, want what 
justly belongs to them, and we are constrained to believe that 
they want no more. If they are disposed to attack the existing 
industrial or financial order, we must believe they are moved by 
a sense that that order is operating unjustly. If they protest 
against the amazing accumulations of wealth in few hands, we 
must believe they are moved by a conviction that these accumula- 
tions have been made possible by unjust laws or by lawless acts, 
and are not moved by a desire to confiscate or tomake any change 
which will divert the honest earnings of any man by a hair's 
breadth into the pockets of another man. The people are to be 


trusted. A want of faith in them is very near to a want of faith 
in God.” 
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TARIFF AS A CAMPAIGN ISSUE. 


O what extent will the subject of the tariff enter into the 
Presidential campaign? Mark Hanna, chairman of the 
Republican national committee, stated his opinion in New York 
that “sound money” and the tariff would be the issues. “By that I 
do not mean a high protective tariff, but a tariff that will bring the 
country back to the prosperous conditions of 1892,”—so runs the 
New York 7rzune’s report of his words. Other members of the 
Republican national committee are quoted in the press as saying 
that distinctive issues of the party which led to McKinley's nom- 
ination are not to be ignored for the sake of gaining the support 
of disaffected voters of other parties. Speaker Reed opened his 
campaign for reelection to Congress from Maine, July 29, with a 
speech coupling the tariff with the money question, the loss of 
revenue by “an unwise revision of the tariff,” and the remedy 
now proposed, the coinage of silver at 16 to 1. He opposed free 
coinage as a cheapening of the dollar, he cited the fall of silver 
under the Sherman purchase law which silver prophets claimed 
would raise silver to par, and he pointed to experience with the 
resumption of specie payments as a lesson showing under what 
conditions the capital of the world becomes at our disposal. 
“With revenues equal to our emergencies undue export of gold 
will cease,” said he. ‘‘ With the certainty that the dollar paid will 
be equal to the dollar lent will come credit and confidence. With 
that other certainty that we are to do all our own work will come 


_the earning of wages steadily increasing, which is the basis of 


that prosperity which is alone worthy of this great nation, the 
prosperity of the whole people.” Mr. Reed's later speech, ac- 
cepting a renomination, was devoted almost wholly to the money 
question. 

McKinley’s speeches to this date have not minified the tariff 
issue in any sense, the money question. so far as the Government 
is concerned, being treated for the most part as a consequence of 
inadequate revenue. The speech of July 31 congratulated visi- 
tors upon the advance made in the tinplate industry and con- 
tained the declaration that “every dollar of the national debt has 
up to this hour been paid in gold or its equivalent, the best rec- 
ognized money of the world, and every dollar of that debt yet to 
be paid will be paid in the same unquestioned coin.” 

The proper place of the tariff in the campaign appears to be a 
matter of deep concern to many journals. 

The Tariff Will be the Issue.—‘‘ There are millions of people 
in the United States who are still determined that protection shall 
be restored to the tariff law of the country. The hundreds of 
thousands of workmen employed in the industries of the Eastern 
and Middle States who have suffered untold loss because of the 
inauguration of Democratic tariff reform; the thousands of mer- 
chants who have seen their business nearly destroyed by the 
blighting effects of the Democratic policy; the farmers in all 
parts of the country from whom millions of dollars have been 
taken by the Democratic free trade in wool—all these are con- 
vinced that prosperity can return only through a restoration of 
protection. 

““Why should not the tariff be an issue? The Republican plat- 
form adopted at St. Louis contains a strong declaration in favor 
of a return to the protective policy, while the Popocratic platform 
adopted at Chicago insists that the present tariff law is all right, 
and that tariff duties should be levied solely for purposes of 
revenue. The two platforms define a tariff issue, and when once 
the people become convinced, as they are sure to be, that all they 
need is the opportunity to work and earn a living, they will de- 
mand that the orators of the two great parties explain their posi- 
tion upon the tariff question. Every man who votes this year for 
the candidates of the Chicago convention will vote for a continu- 
ance of the present ruinous tariff policy, for a tariff law which, 
while failing to protect American labor, also fails to provide suffi- 
cient revenues for the support of the Government. 


“Protection is bound to come to the front.”—7Z7he Leader 
(Rep.), Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Relegate the Tariff to the Rear.—‘*Mr. McKinley and the 
Republican leaders are pursuing avery suicidal course in pushing 
to the front the protective tariff. The sooner that is dropped the 
better for McKinley. Until Mr. McKinley and the leaders of the 
party come out plainly and agree to run their candidate as against 
the single issue of free silver the gold Democrats will] refuse to 
vote for McKinley. It is about the first time in the history of,the 
Republican Party that its leaders have failed to see an advantage 
and avail of it. They had just as well understand that a 
McKinley tariff is just as obnoxious to a genuine Democrat as is 
free-silver coinage. . . . Unless the sound-money Democrats 
vote for McKinley, Bryan will be elected. That is a patent fact, 
and unless the Republican leaders relegate the protective tariff 
to the rear, sound-money Democrats are not going to vote for 
McKinley. This is plain talk, but it is just about the time to 
make it. The Republican leaders had just as well get down to 
bed-rock in this matter and leave out brass tacks, for until they 
do, they will find a genuine Democrat opposing McKinley.”— 7%e 
Statesman (Anti-Bryan Dem.), Austin, Texas. 


Tariff Trouble Imaginary.—‘ The tariff must be a minor issue 
in this campaign. Itis soalready. It will continue to be so till 
this currency crisis is over. ‘There can not, therefore, be any 
genera! revision of the tariff until the currency question is rele- 
gated to the rear. Noone anticipates that this will be done in 
the next Congress. Suppose the Democratic-Populist Party is 
severely beaten, as we cordially trust it will be, this still does 
not open the road to the tariff. It is to be remembered that the 
free silverites are intrenched in the Senate to an extent from 
which they can not be dislodged, and that they will not yield this 
advantage to make a passage for the tariff except at the price of 
concessions which it is utterly impossible can be granted. 

“Thus, however Democrats may distrust McKinley's purposes 
as regards the tariff, their concern on the subject is wasted while 
McKinley is so plainly powerless as he must be with the condi- 
tions we have above described. The tariff is not in issue now. 
If it comes into an issue at all, it must be two years hence, when 
we know something more about the safety of the country’s cur- 
rency than we do now. The tariff has become so complicated 
with the currency that no tariff measure can be passed until the 
free-silver men are either defeated or satisfied. McKinley is 
pledged against satisfying them. Under these circumstances, 
men of all parties are at liberty to unite to compass their defeat. 
Certainly the specter of high protection need not disturb anybody 
for two years in the future."—7he Herald (McKinley Inda.), 
Boston. 


Abandonment or aapeat of Tariff is Party Suicide.—‘“ There 
has been a persistent effort, all through Mr. Cleveland's admin- 
istration, to deceive the people wjth the belief that the industrial 
prostration is the result of wrong money ideas and policies. The 
purpose of this has been to divert from Mr. Cleveland and his 
cohort of wreckers the responsibility for the disasters which befel 
the nation as soon as the President began his assault upon the 
protective system. If he had been compelled to let the McKinley 
tariff alone; if that act had been in operation during the last ten 
years, we should have had a fair degree of prosperity for the 
manufacturing and wool-growing industries; we should have 
had far less trouble to retain gold in this country, and there 
would, therefore, have been smaller difficulty in dealing success- 
fully with the money question. If the eagerness among some 
classes of people in the West for silver is intense, so is the eager- 
ness among millions of other people, all over the land, for higher 
tariff protection. This is not conjectural. The existence of al- 
most passionate longing for real protection was clearly demon- 
strated by the force of the popular sentiment which compelled 
Mr. McKinley’s nomination. Nobody will have the assurance to 
claim that his views respecting the currency secured that honor 
for him. He had the public favor solely because he represents, 
in a peculiar manner, the doctrine which teaches that domestic 
industry should be sheltered from injurious foreign competition. 
An invitation to him to abandon, or even to neglect, this issue for 
the sake of avoiding irritation of certain Democrats who want to 
flock after him, is an invitation tosuicide.”— 7he Manufacturer, 
Philadelphia. 


“All that is needed to insure a return of prosperity is the elec- 
tion of the author of the McKinley tariff to the Presidency and a 
majority of protectionists in both Houses of Congress. We do 
not underrate the importance of the currency question, but we 
do not hesitate to reaffirm our original proposition that when the 
tariff question is settled the currency question will settle itself. 
And we rejoice in evidence that a large majority of the people 
are of our way of thinking.?— 7he /nter Ocean (Rep), Chicago. 
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THE ALABAMA ELECTION. 


EMOCRATIC gains in the State election in Alabama, 
August 3, are considered by many Southern journals asa 
Presidential straw and evidence of a significant loss of Populist 
Party strength. Returns show that Joseph F. Johnston, Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, has a majority of about 41,800 over 
Albert T. Goodwyn, fusion candidate of the Populist and Repub- 
lican parties. The Democratic majority in 1894 was but 27,000. 
Democrats also make gains in the legislature. The fusionists 
claim, in this election, as in preceding ones, that they have won 
but have been counted out by means of manipulated returns from 
seven counties comprising the “ black belt.” 

The Mobile Register has taken pains to contradict a Northern 
press opinion that the election should afford some trustworthy 
indications of the effect of the Populistic lurch of the Democrats 
at Chicago upon the Populist Party in the South, saying: “We 
think the election has no such significance. If the Populists were 
all with Goodwyn, there might be something in it, but the fusion 
with the negroes has driven very many of the Populists and old 
Kolb men back to the Democratic Party the Democratic Party 
having let down the bars so that they could come in.” 

The New Orleans Picayune (anti-Bryan Dem.) says that the 
election seems to point strongly to closer relations between the 
Democrats and Populists: 


“There is something significant in the fact that Johnston car- 
ries counties which have heretofore given majorities for Kolb, 
Populist, and it looks as if the Democratic Party at Chicago had 
got so close to the Populists as that party lines are being obliter- 
ated. The Southern Populists, despite the outcry made by their 
leaders, will vote largely for the Democratic Presidential ticket. 
The horny-handed farmers, with hayseed in their hair, see in the 
election of the Chicago ticket on the Chicago platform the most 
direct road to the realization of their demands, and particularly 
the accomplishing of their silver scheme, and they will vote that 
way without regard to their leaders, who are only political self- 
seekers.” 


The Times-Democrat considers the first election after the Chi- 
cago convention “most auspicious of Democratic success ” in the 
Presidential contest. That is the view of the Bryan papers in 
general throughout the South. The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
discovers the pleasant feature of the great Democratic victory in 
the “wholesale return of Populists to the house of their fathers.” 
The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle believes that “as Alabama has 
gone in the State election so will the whole South go in the 
national election.” 


The Nashville (Tenn.) Amerzcan says: 


“This great victory shows that in November the Democrats of 
Alabama will defeat the Populists and Republicans, even if they 
do combine and vote for McKinley. ‘The returns received show 
that in northern Alabama the Populist-Republican combine was 
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rejected, that in the portion of the State where Populists were 
expected to be strongest Democratic gains resulted; and the re- 
turns also show that Alabama can not fairly be counted in the list 
of doubtful States. Following so closely after the national con- 
vention of the three parties this election is most important. It 
clears, to a decided extent, the political atmosphere; it settles 
many controverted points; it renders certain the election of a 
Democrat tothe United States Senate, and encourages Democrats 
in the South to stay with the party, both in state and national 
elections.” 


Concerning the Alabama Senatorship the Baltimore Suwa says: 


“The election of a Democratic legislature in Alabama does not 
by any means insure the reelection of Hon. James L. Pugh to the 
United States Senate. He is opposed by Governor Oates, one of 
the strongest men in the State and one of the most popular per- 
sonally, and by Gen. E. W. Pettus, a man of marked ability. 
Governor Oates, in the present condition of politics, will be 
weakened before the legislature by the fact that he has been an 
opponent of the free coinage of silver, tho he has accepted the 
Chicago platform and is giving Bryan and Sewall hearty support. 
General Pettus, on the contrary, has been an extreme free-silver 
man. He wrote the state platform and was chairman of the 
Alabama delegation at the Chicago convention. 
the best-known men in the State.” 


He is one of 


The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) insists that no national impor- 
tance attaches to the election : 


““Whichever party carried the State it was sure to be claimed 
as a victory for free silver. The Democrats believed that it was 
necessary that it should go out to the country that they had 
elected the governor and a majority of the legislature and the 
vote was returned in that way. When the returns are completed 
it will doubtless be found that the ‘black belt’ counties have 
again been credited with huge Democratic majorities and that 
more votes have been returned from some counties than there 
are males in those counties over twenty-one years of age. Inves- 
tigations by Congress have shown what these elections are in 
Alabama and how manipulation can be used to deprive a major- 
ity of its political rights. The story has been repeated so often 
that the public is familiar with it. 

“The point of real national importance in the Alaban.a election 
is in bringing prominently before the country the danger that 
exists in these fraudulent elections. . As every one of them 
[6 Southern States like Alabama with. 53 electoral votes] will 
repiesent a fraudulent majority and as every one of them will be 
cast for a dishonest dollar it is possible that free silver may tri- 
umph and this nation be launched on the sea of bankruptcy by 
fraudulent elections. It is not a pleasant prospect to contem 
plate.” 





Transvaal Raiders Found Guilty.—Dr. L. S. Jame- 
son and five associates in the raid into the South African Repub- 
lic last December have been feund guilty, under the Foreign 
Enlistment act, of taking part in an armed expedition against a 
state with which Great Britain was at peace. The sentences by 
the English High Court of Justice range from fifteen months’ 
imprisonment for Dr. Jameson to three months for two associate 
leaders. American journals in general take occasion to review 
the circumstances of the raid, praising President Kriiger’s diplo- 
macy, remarking the early reception of Dr. Jameson in England 
as a hero in contrast with the results of the court trial, and ap- 
proving condemnation of the English leaders. The Philadelphia 
Ledger says: “Doubtless there would have been another story to 
tell had he routed the Boers and brought their territory under the 
subjection of the Chartered Company and into allegiance to the 
British Government. Then, it is safe to assume, he would have 
been crowned with a conqueror’s laurels. But. like many other 
ambitious men, he failed in his attempt, and failure ranked him 
as a fool and a marplot, where success would have hailed him as 
a gallant Briton and a military hero.” The New York 77zbune is 
of the opinion that the Boers ought to be satisfied with this dis- 
position of the case against these men: “Certainly the trial and 
its result have been far more creditable to justice than the farci- 
cal and spectacular proceedings at Pretoria, when Mr. Hammond 
and his colleagues were sentenced to death and then pardoned 
with elaborate and prearranged ostentation. But there will re- 
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main in the Transvaal a deep-seated feeling of dissatisfaction at 
the escape of the principals in the crime. Something of that feel- 
ing exists in England also, as well as it may. It is, indeed, a 
mockery of justice to fine Hammond and imprison a Jameson and 
let Rhodes go free. People will ask—and with some reason— 
ugly questions. They will wonder if he would have been allowed 
to go free if he had been less wealthy and less influential in colo- 
nial politics, and they will assuredly not be reconciled, any more 
than hitherto, to the manner in which the Chartered Company 
has acted, or has been manipulated. The British Government 
has done well, beyond criticism, in this one detail of the case. 
But the rest of the case, the major part, is still a blot upon the 
imperial record.” 





CALL FOR A “NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC” 
CONVENTION. 


*T HE conference of “sound-money” Democrats at Indianapolis 

last week issued a call for a national convention in that 
city, September 2, to nominate “national Democratic” candidates 
for President and Vice-President. Senator John M. Palmer, of 
Illinois, was made chairman of the conference and of a national 
committee; ex-Congressman W. D. Bynum, of Indiana, was 
elected chairman of an executive committee with headquarters at 
Indianapolis. Delegates were present from thirty-three States. 
The call recites that “the action taken (at Chicago), the irregular 
proceedings and the platform enunciated by that body were, and 
are, so utterly and indefensibly revolutionary, and constitute 
such radical departures from the principles of true democracy, 
which should characterize a sound and patriotic administration of 
our country's affairs, that its results are not entitled to the confi- 
dence or support of true Democrats.” 

The movement appears to be indorsed by the anti-Bryan press 
of the East as probably good politics in some of the doubtful 
States. Zhe Evening Post, New York, takes Indiana, for an 
example, saying: 


“The State may again be so close, as in the last four Presiden- 
tial campaigns, that the plurality will be only a few thousands— 
Say, 295,000 votes for Bryan and 290,000 for McKinley, with only 
those two candidates running. On the other hand, suppose that 
the sound-money Democrats shall nominate a ticket, and that 
ticket shall poll no more than 10,000 votes that would otherwise 
go for Bryan, what will the division then be? Obviously 285,000 
votes for Bryan, 10,000 for the sound-money Democratic nominee, 
and 290,000 for McKinley. Instead of a plurality of 5,000 for 
Bryan, there will be a plurality of 5,000 for McKinley. Instead 
of the. fifteen electoral votes of the State going for the Populist 
candidate, they will be cast for the Republican nominee. 

“It is easily possible that, not only in Indiana, but also in other 
States, the running of asound-money Democratic ticket may keep 
from Bryan enough Democratic votes that he would otherwise 
get to make all the difference between his carrying the State and 
losing it. ‘But another ticket will divide the .und-money vote,’ 
it is urged. By no means. With such a ticket it will still be 
equally possible for the Democrat who, wants to make assurance 
doubly sure to vote directly for McKinley. Thousands of Demo- 
crats will so vote in every State. But suppose that in Indiana 
290.000 represents the highest total for McKinley that can be 
reached under any circumstances, after allowing him al] such 
Democratic votes. In that event the 295,000 for Bryan will give 
the latter the fifteen electoral votes of the State. But if another 
ticket will poll 10,000 Democratic votes that would go for Bryan 
with only Bryan and McKinley to choose between, McKinley will 
have a plurality, and secure the fifteen ‘electoral votes. The 
supreme object to be attained is the defeat of Bryan.” 


The Chicago Chronicle, which led with a demand for another 
Democratic convention, says: 


“The election is four months distant. Before half that time 
shall have elapsed the silver political bubble and imposture will 
have exploded. The intelligence of the people will be the defense 
of public credit and the labor interests against the fraud and 
rascality of common repudiation. Public sentiment will then in- 
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dicate which is the Democratic Party and which are the Demo- 
cratic candidates. Democracy will be recognized only in the 
candidates and platform that represent honest money, and honest 
tariff, and the faithful preservation of the public faith. Bryan 
and the Populists no more represent the Democratic Party of 
1896 than the slaveholders and rebels who nominated Breckin- 
ridge and framed the unlimited slavery platform for 1860 repre- 
sented the Democratic Party of that day.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


LOVE IN OFFICE, 
LOVE he ran for office— 
Love, with cunning arts! 
All the world elected him 
President of hearts! 


Love, he’s in the office, 
Looking fat and fine! 
Bolts the door forevermore 
Never will resign ! 
—The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 


PERIODICAL. 
Talkin’ bout coincidence, 
Here's a curious question 
Thet hez caused me thought intense— 
*Most brought indigestion. 
Why, ez sudden ez a storm 
Strikin’ every section, 
Comes this clamor for reform 
Jes’ before election? 


After ’noggeration day 
Things get middlin’ quiet ; 
Warn't no use at all, they say, 
Fur sech fuss an’ riot. 
But in three years things git warm 
In thet same connection ; 
Country atlers needs reform 
Jes’ before election. 
—The Star, Washington. 


TOM WATSON still stands to his guns.—Pop-guns.—7he 7ranscript, 
Boston. 


IF the silver men are anarchists, the gold men are monarchists.— 7he 
News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C. 


THE double-tailed Bryan bird may pose like a peacock, but he isa jay. 
— The Call, San Francisco, Cal. 


BRYAN objectsto a cross of gold. What he wants isa lead pencil cross 
opposite his name on the Australian ballot.—7he News, Des Moines, Jowa. 


THE pulpit seems seriously divided on the currency issue, Perhaps it 
would be as well to drop the subject altogether, and return to the Gospel. 
—The Republican, Springfield. 


BEHOLD the Populists of the plains. They shave not neither do they 
think. But Solomon inal! his wisdom could not “‘argy” finance like one 
of them.—7ke Journal, Kansas City. 




















SUNRISE ON ST. HELENA. f 
—The Naitonal Bimetallist, Chicas? 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES AS A PHI- 
LOSOPHER. 


ROFESSOR KELLER, of Vienna, had best beware of peo- 

ple who hail from the “Athens of America.” He ignores 

the fact that Boston is regarded as the Hub of the Universe by 
those who live therein, and speaks of it as a “provincial town”! 


The only redeeming feature about his performance is that he does 
so in a graceful tribute to one whom he regards as Boston’s 
greatest citizen. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in Professor Keller's 
opinion, ranks as the greatest representative of nineteenth cen- 
tury philosophy. Here is what he says in Zhe Natzon, Berlin: 


“Holmes himself might object to being called a ‘laughing phi- 
losopher ;’ but he is dead, and we need no longer respect his 
weaknesses. How difficult it is to sum up his character in two 
words is shown by the long list of men to whom he has been com- 
pared. Goldsmith, Sir Thomas Browne, Addison, Steele, Sterne, 
Dr. Johnson, Smollett, Hood, Sydney Smith, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, 
Cobbett, Dryden, Pope, Moore, Wilson, Horace Walpole, Gay, 
Rogers, Thackeray, Montaigne, Goethe, Lamb, and even Renan 
have been mentioned to describe to the reading public the un- 
known quantity of this great American. Holmes was a laughing 
philosopher not only because he was ever ready with a joke, but 
also because his whole being was as bright as sunshine. Among 
the malcontents at the end of the century Holmes’s writings ap- 
pear like a veritable can¢zca in praise of happiness. The world 
has probably never seen an equally deep, penetrating, yet 
gemiuthvoll optimist before. In his relationship as son, friend, 
and husband Holmes was very happy, the common worry of 
life he never knew, and as a native American he did not suffer 
from political and social ills. But he grew up under the influence 
of Puritanical fear of sin, and this alone would have been enough 
to kill humor in him if he had not been able to shake off the 
baneful influences of his somber surroundings. 

“Holmes can not be compared with any writer of any period or 
country. He is the best representative of the nineteenth century, 
if we are willing to reckon the last ten or fifteen years as belong- 
ing toa new period. This century of natural science and inven- 
tions, of intellectual, moral, and political liberation; this century 
which explains the present out of the lessons of the past, this age 
of philosophers without systems—this curious century could be 
read in the writings of the American K/einstddter,* even if all 
the rest of its literature were destroyed by a new Omar. 

“The manner in which Oliver Wendell Holmes’s writings fol- 
lowed each other clearly shows the rise of liberalism in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. In the ‘Autocrat’ the domain claimed by 
theologians and philosophers as their very own is touched upon 
in a very cautious manner. Then, years later, in the ‘Professor,’ 
Holmes has advanced far enough to give the theologian a ‘ piece 
of his mind.’ He isnever so violent as when he endeavors to put 
an end to the theological conception of sin. One perceives how 
difficult it is for him to rid himself of the Calvinistic feeling of 
sinfulness which oppressed him in his youth. 

“In these things, of course, a German can hardly learn any- 
thing of Holmes, for the natural sciences were used first as names 
against the citadels of theological tyrants in Getmany. To this 
day the Anglo-Saxon world has not produced an appreciable 
number of free souls as freedom is understood in Germany. On 
the other side of the Channel and the Atlantic philosophy is still 
the handmaiden of theology, and every philosopher endeavors, 
instinctively or intentionally, to find satisfactory solutions to 
ancient theological questions. Religious interests rule over the 
researches in ancient history, and even agnostic minds ask for 
explanations on matters which no longer interest us here. It is 
therefore not to be thought remarkable that even Holmes, the 
grandson and great-grandson of Puritans, enters deeply into the 
subject of hereditary sin; the fact should be appreciated that he 
gives at least comparatively little attention to the subject. After 
all, he cares less for religion and religious philosophy than phi- 
losophy in the most modern sense of the word. Holmes is in the 
first place a psychologist, and as a psychologist he has undoubt- 





* Best translated as “ citizen of an unimportant provincial town.” 
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edly been the precursor, perhaps in many important points the 
teacher, of the Germans. Eleven years before Ed. v. Hart- 
mann, the ‘philosophy of the unknown’ is recommended by 
Holmes. In Holmes’s ‘Table Talks’ the seed is sown of the 
teachings by which v. Hartmann gained such popularity. But 
Holmes makes little fuss over what he has done. He does his 
best to prove that Leibnitz and others have busied themselves with 
the philosophy of the unknown. On the other hand the remarks 
of the American are so strongly seasoned with humor that the 
reader easily fails to grasp their deep scientific import. 

_ “Holmes himself has said that he never really hated any one. 
We may believe those who survive him that he never caused suf- 
fering toanyone. Old age isthe best test fora philosopher. At 
fifty he chatted pleasantly about old age, at sixty he still did not 
fear it, at eighty he still joked about it. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
died as he has lived—a laughing philosopher.”"—7rans/ated for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S ORATIONS ON BURNS. 


OTHING more memorable occurred in connection with the 
centennial anniversary (July 21) of Robert Burns’s death 
than the orations of Lord Rosebery. One was delivered in 
Dumfries, where the house in which the poet lived is still stand- 
ing, and the other, in the evening, in Glasgow. Both orations 
are published in full in the London 7Zzmes, July 22. The first 
speech deals chiefly with the last years of Burns’s life, so full of 
sorrow, sickness, and remorse. The orator begins by referring 
to the scenes in and about Dumfries hallowed by Burns; then 
speaks of the debt Scotland owes to him (he preserved forever 
the Scottish dialect, which was fast passing into oblivion) ; then 
passes on to the world-wide celebration of the poet’s death, in 
which “not a festival but a tragedy” is commemorated : 


“A century ago, in poverty, delirium, and distress there was 
passing the soul of Robert Burns. To him comes in clouds and 
darkness the end of a long agony of body and soul. He is 
harassed with debt, his bodily constitution is ruined, his spirit is 
broken, his wife is daily expecting her confinement. He has ijost 
almost all that rendered his life happy, much of friendship, 
credit, and esteem. Some score years before one of the most 
charming of English writers as he lay dying was asked if his 
mind was at ease, and with his last breath Oliver Goldsmith 
owned that it was not. So it was with Robert Burns. His 
delirium mostly dwelt on the horrors of a jail; he uttered curses 
on the tradesman who was pursuing him for debt. ‘What busi- 
ness,’ said he to his physician in a moment of consciousness, 
‘what business has a physician to waste his time upon me? I am 
a poor pigeon not worth plucking; alas! I have not feathers 
enough to carry me to my grave.’ .. . 

“I suppose there are many who can read the account of these 
last months with composure. They are more fortunate than I. 
There is nothing much more melancholy in all biography—the 
brilliant poet, the delight of all society, from the highest to the 
lowest, sits brooding in silence over the drama of his spent life, 
the early innocent home, the plow, and the savor of fresh-turned 
earth, the silent communion with nature and his own heart, the 
brief hour of splendor, the dark hour of neglect, the mad struggle 
for forgetfulness, the bitterness of vanished homage, the gnawing 
doubt of fame, the distressful future of his wife and children— 
an endless witch-dance of thought without clew or remedy, all- 
perplexing, all soon to end while he is yet young, as men regard 
youth, tho none know so well as he that his youth is gone, that 
his race is run, his message delivered.” 


The speaker proceeded to consider the question, ‘Was Burns 
fortunate in his birth?” and concludes that “it was well that he 
died when he did; it might even have been better had he died a 
little earlier.” 

But the gloom of his closing years finds a brilliant contrast in 
his growing, deathless fame. 


Here is Lord Rosebery's eloquent 
tribute to that fame: 


“Burns had honor in his lifetime, but his fame has rolled like a 
snowball since his death, and it rolls on. There is, indeed, no 
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parallel to it in the world. It sets the calculations of compound 
interest at defiance. He is not merely the watchword of a nation 
that carries and implants Burns worship all over the world as 
birds carry seeds, but he has become the champion and patron 
saint of democracy. He bears the banner of the essential equal- 
ity of man. His birthday is celebrated one hundred and thirty- 
seven years after its occurrence more universally than that of any 
human being. He reigns over a greater dominion than any em- 
pire that the world has ever seen. Nor does the ardor of his 
devotees decrease. Ayr and Ellisland, Mauchline and Dumfries, 
are the shrines of countless pilgrims. Burns statues are a hardy 
annual. The production of Burns manuscripts was a lucrative 
branch of industry until it was checked by untimely intervention. 
The editions of Burns are as the sands of the sea. No canonized 
name in the calendar excites so blind and enthusiastic a worship. 
Whatever Burns may have contemplated in his prediction, what- 
ever dream he may have fondled in the wildest moments of ela- 
tion, must have fallen utterly short of the reality; and it is all 
spontaneous. There is no puff, no advertisement, no manipula- 
tion. Intellectual cosmetics of that kind are frail and fugitive. 
They rarely survive their subject. They would not have availed 
here.” 


That phrase “intellectual cosmetics,” by the way, elicits admira- 
tion from Zhe Saturday Review. “ What politician,” it asks, 
“would ever have thought of dismissing ‘puffs and advertise- 
ment’ as ‘intellectual cosmetics . . . frail and fugitive’ ?” 

Lord Rosebery’s Glasgow address is of more general and last- 
ing value than his Dumfries speech. He begins by a review 
of the stormy scenes of the eighteenth century, “a constant work- 
ing up to the great drama of the Revolution which closed it,” 
and of the great figures which stand out on the pages of history 
that deals with those scenes. Among those “Titans” Burns is 
“the figure that appeals most of all to the imagination and affec- 
tion of mankind.” Seeking for the secret of his power, the 
speaker found it in two words, inspiration and sympathy. He 
said : 


“Try and reconstruct Burns as he was—a peasant born in a 
cottage that no sanitary inspector in these days would tolerate for 
amoment; struggling with desperate effort against pauperism, 
almost in vain, snatching at scraps of learning in the intervals of 
toil, as it were with his teeth, a heavy, silent lad, proud of his 
plow. All of a sudden, without preface or warning, he breaks 
out into exquisite song like a nightingale ‘from the brushwood, 
and continues singing as sweetly, in ni htjngale pauses, till he 
dies. A nightingale sings because he can not help it. Hecan 
only sing exquisitely, because he knows no other. So it was 
with Burns. What is this but inspiration? One can no more 
measure or reason about it than measure or reason about Niagara, 
and, remember, the poetry is only a fragment of Burns. Ama- 
zing as it may seem, all contemporary testimony is unanimous 
that the man was far more wonderful than his works. ‘It will be 
the misfortune of Burns’s reputation,’ writes an accomplished 
lady who might well have judged him harshly, ‘in the records of 
literature not only to future generations and to foreign countries, 
but even with his native Scotland and a number of his contem- 
poraries, that he has been regarded as a poet and nothing but a 
poet. Poetry,’ she continued, ‘(I appeal to all who had the ad- 
vantge of being personally acquainted with him) was actually 
not his forte. None certainly ever outshone Burns in the charms 
—the sorcery I would almost call it—of fascinating conversation, 
the spontaneous eloquence of social argument, or the unstudied 
poignancy of brilliant repartee,’ and she goes on to describe the 
almost superhuman fascination of his voice and of his eyes— 
‘those balls of black fire which electrified all on whom they 
rested.’” 


The Duchess of Gordon, Dugald Stewart, and Dr. Robertson 
are quoted to the same effect. The orator continued: 


“T pass, then, to his sympathy. If his talents were universal 
his sympathy was not less so. His tenderness was not a mere 
selfish tenderness for his own family, for he loved all mankind, 
except the cruel and base—nay, we may go further, and say that 
he placed all creation, especially the suffering and depressed part 
of it, under his protection. The oppressor in every shape, even 
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in the comparatively innocent embodiment of the factor and the 
sportsman, he regarded with direct and personal hostility. But, 
above all, he saw the charm of the home. He recognized it as 
the basis of all society.. He honored it in its humblest form, for 
he knew, as few know, how sincerely any family in the cottage 
is welded by mutual love and esteem. ‘I recollect,’ once said 
Dugald Stewart, speaking of Burns, ‘he told me, when I was 
admiring a distant prospect in one of our morning walks, that 
the sight of so many smoking cottages gave a pleasure to his mind 
which none could understand who had not witnessed, like him- 
self, the happiness and worth which they contained.’ He dwells 
repeatedly on the primary sacredness of the home and family, the 
responsibility of fatherhood and marriage. ‘Have I not,’ he once 
wrote to Lord Mar, ‘a more precious stake in my country’s wel- 
fare than the richest dukedom in it? I have a large family of 
children and the prospect of many more.’ ‘The lines in which he 
tells his faith-are not less memorable than the stately stanzas in 
which Gray sings the ‘short and simple annals of the poor.’ I 
must quote them again, often quoted as they are: 


“*To mak’ a happy fireside clime 
For weans and wife— 
That's the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.’ 


His verses, then, go straight to the heart of every home; they 
appeal to every father and mother; but that is only the begin- 
ning, perhaps the foundation, of his sympathy. There is some- 
thing for everybody in Burns. He has a heart even for vermin; 
he has pity even for the arch-enemy of mankind. And his uni- 
versality makes his poems a treasure-house in which all may find 
what they want. Every wayfarer in the journey of life may 
pluck strength and courage from it as he passes.” 


Burns “as a politician” is considered briefly. ‘He was at once 
a Jacobite and a Jacobin;” he had an “abstract sympathy with 
the French Revolution when it was setting all Europe to rights, 
but he was prepared to lay down his life to prevent its putting 
this island torights.” The orator then spoke of Burns “asa lover,” 
a feature of his life that can not be avoided. We quote again: 


“But the life of Burns, which I love to read with his poems, 
does not consist in his vices. ‘They lie outside it. It is a life of 
work and truth and tenderness, and tho like all lives it has its 
light and shade, remember that we know all the worst as well as 
the best. His was a soul bathed in crystal. He hurried to avow 
everything. There was no reticence in him. The only obscure 
passage in his life is the love passage with Highland Mary, and 
as to that he was silent, not from shame, but because it was a 
sealed and sacred episode. ‘What a flattering idea,’ he once 
wrote, ‘is a world tocome. There shall I with speechless agony 
or rapture recognize my lost, my ever dear Mary, whose bosom 
was fraught with truth, honor, constancy, and love.’ But he 
had, as the French say, the defects of his qualities. His imagina- 
tion was a supreme and celestial gift, but his imagination often 
led him wrong, and never more than with women. The chivalry 
that made Don Quixote see the heroic in all the common events 
of life made Burns (as his brother tells us) see a goddess in 
every girl he approached; hence many love affairs and some 
guilty ones; but even these must be judged with reference to time 
and circumstances. This much is certain—had he been devoid of 
genius they would not have attracted attention. It is Burns's 
pedestal that affords a target. And why, one may ask, is not the 
same treatment measured out to Burns as to others? The illegit- 
imate children of great captains and statesmen and princes are 
treated as historical and ornamental incidents. They strut the 
scene of Shakespeare and ruffle it with the best. It is for the 
illegitimate children of Burns, tho he and his wife cherished them 
as if born in wedlock, that the vials of wrath are reserved. There 
were two brilliant figures both descended from the Stuarts who 
were alive during Burns’s life. We occupy ourselves endlessly 
and severely with the offenses of Burns, we heave an elegant 
sigh over the hundred lapses of Charles James Fox and Charles 
Edward Stuart.” 


The poet’s habits of tippling are not ignéred by Lord Rose- 
bery, but they are spoken of as the vice of the century, especially 
among intellectual men. Then comes the following : 


“TI should like to go a step farther, and affirm that we have 
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something to be grateful for even in the weakness of men like 
Burns. Mankind is helped in its progress almost as much by the 
study of imperfection as by the contemplation of perfection. Had 
we nothing before us in our futile and halting lives but saints 
and the ideal, we might well fail altogether. We grope blindly 
along the catacombs of the world, we climb the dark ladder of 
life, we feel our way to futurity, but we can scarcely see an inch 
around or before us. We stumble and falter and fall, our hands 
and knees are bruised and sore, and we look up for light and 
guidance. Could we see nothing but distant, unapproachable 
impeccability we might well sink prostrate in the hopelessness of 
emulation and the weariness of despair. Is it not then, when all 
seems blank and lightless and lifeless, when strength and courage 
flag, and when perfection seems remote as a star, is it not then 
that imperfection helps us? When we see that the greatest and 
choicest images of God have had their weaknesses, like ours, their 
temptations, their hour of darkness, their bloody sweat, are we 
not encouraged by their lapses and catastrophes to find energy 
for one more effort, one more struggle? Where they failed we 
feel it a less dishonor to fail; their errors and sorrows make, as 
it were, an easier ascent from infinite imperfection to infinite 
perfection.” 





Wanted: A Literary Master.—In a review of current 
literature, Bliss Carman in one breath deprecates the lament put 
forth by critics from time to time because of the dearth of literary 
masters and in another breath joins in the lament. We quote 
his words (Boston 7ranscript) : 


“It is the custom, I know, for critics to bemoan the poverty of 
the times, to lament the passing of the bards, and to despair 
loudly of the future of letters in America. I remember with what 
hearty and good-natured scorn Mr. James Whitcomb Riley 
mocked at this puling attitude. ‘No, sir’—and his mouth was 
drawn down in that quizzical smile—‘ No, sir; I haven’t got any 
advice to offer the Almighty on that subject. He’s attending to 
his business all right; keeping these little spheres going like a 
juggler. If he hasn’t a new poet on deck as good asthe old ones, 
it’s because he doesn’t need one just at present.’ That was the 
saying of a true son of Emerson; it has the very temper with 
which we would all do well to confront the petty efforts of a day, 
and await those great achievements for which expectation is al- 
ways on the watch. Perhaps no greater good could befall our 
younger writers and artists to-day than the advent of a leader. 
One might have been educated on Arnold or Browning or Emer- 
son or Whitman, and conceived a noble worship for his hero; 
there was a living example to be followed; a career to emulate; 
perhaps a personality to be known on terms of friendship, when 
something slightly worthy of his approval should have been ac- 
complished. But these men are passed from their personal lead- 
ership; for many of us they departed too soon; we loved them, 
but the encouragement of their living word was never to be re- 
ceived by their importunate and unknown scholars. And then 
there came Stevenson; he, I take it, was the last prince of a 
royal line. ... 

“So in a midsummer mood one fancies, like the veriest /auda- 
lor temporis acti, how inspiring it would be to have one of the 
race of our departed rulers (kings by divine right and acclama- 
tion) walking our familiar streets again. With what eagerness 
we should await his newest book, his latest picture !” 


The Novelists’ Scant Justice to Religion.—“ When 
there zs any theology in a novel,” says the editor of Christian 
Commonwealth (London), “it is apt to be of the most worthless 
kind. Think of the malign purpose of Dickens in his constant 
derision of Dissenters, of whom he knew nothing, and therefore 
to whom he could never do any justice. George Eliot knew very 
much indeed about Nonconformists, but she was even more bitter 
‘gainst those narrow types with which she was intimately ac- 
quainted. Trollope in his clerical tales did justice to the clergy. 
We have had few English writers who have known how to deal 
in fiction with religion. Victor Hugo, a man without religion, 
yet created a splendid character in his Bishop who is so promi- 
nent a personality in‘Les Misérables.’ Sir Walter Scott—pre- 
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eminent in everything among novelists—is the only great author 
we have had who has known how to depict religious people in 
tales of imagination.” 


EDMOND DE GONCOURT. 


Ss the seventeenth day of July, the noted French novelist and 

playwright, Edmund Louis Antoine Huot de Goncourt, 
died, at the age of seventy-four. Comment is made by 7he 
Home Journal upon the scanty attention paid to the fact by the 
American press, which attention was in no wise commensurate 
with the world-wide reputation of the author. At the time of his 
death Goncourt was 





visiting Alphonse 
Daudet, and the lat- 
ter is quoted in the 
European papers as 
saying : 


“We spent three 
delicious days to- 
gether. Goncourt 
himself, usually so 
silent, was full of. 
conversation and 
told us a thousand 
interesting things, 
and among others 
this+-that for ten 
years after his bro- 
ther’s death he con- 
tinued to live with 
him in his dreams 
every night. Then 
suddenly the illu- 
sion ceased and Gon- 
court recovered, so 
to speak, his person- 
ality. For the past 
few days the image 
of Jules de Goncourt 
had come back to haunt the nights of our dear departed friend, 
to claim its share of this strange and double personality.” 





EDMOND DE GONCOURT, 


French Novelist and Playwright. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Standard says: 


“It is well known that the de Goncourts, who were the impla- 
cable enemies of the Académie Frangaise, had announced their 
intention to found at their death an academy which should bear 
their name. The last survivor, who was Edmond de Goncourt, 
was to designate the first De Goncourt academicians. It has 
been whispered in recent years that the names of certain literary 
men who figured ona prepared list had beenstruck out. Whether 
that be true or not remains to be seen, but M. Edmond de Gon- 
court’s last will and testament may be expected to contain sur- 
prises.” 


We take the following sketch of de Goncourt’s life from 7he 
St. James's Gazette: 


“Edmond Louis Antoine Huot de Goncourt, grandson of a 
deputy of Tiers Etat at the National Assembly of 1789, was born 
at Nancy on the 26th of May, 1822, of an ancient Lorraine family 
connected with that of M. Lefebvre de Behaine, the French Am- 
bassador at the Vatican, who has just been recalled. The life and 
works of Edmond de Goncourt and of Jules de Goncourt, his 
younger brother, were so intimately connected and bound up to- 
gether till the death of the latter in 1870 that it is difficult to say 
what share of their joint productions belonged toeach. They 
first wrote a novel, which was published in 1851, but which at- 
tracted very little attention. From that moment to 1860 they 
turned their attention almost exclusively to the study of the 
eighteenth century, producing successively ‘The History of 
French Society under the Revolution and under the Directory,’ 
‘The History of Marie Antoinette,’‘The Mistresses of Louis 
XV.,’ ‘The Women of the Eighteenth Century,’ etc.; and ex- 
tending their researches to art they produced ‘Art in the Eigh- 
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teenth Century’ and ‘The Works of Watteau.’ With ‘Les 
Hommes des Lettres,’ reprinted in 1869 under the title of ‘Charles 
Demailly,’ they commenced a series of novels based on their own 
observation of that time. In the series of their historical works 
are ‘Sceur Philoméne,’ ‘Renée Mauperin,’ ‘Germinie Lacerteux,’ 
‘Manette Salomon,’ ‘Madame Gervaisais,’ which latter appeared 
in 1869, just previous to Jules de Goncourt’s death. Jules de 
Goncourt died in 1870, and Edmond continued to produce works 
prepared from his own and his brother’s notés, such as the ‘ Fille 
Elisa,’ the ‘Fréres Zemganno,’ and other volumes. A play, 
‘Henriette Maréchal,’ which caused a tumult in the Théatre 
Frangais in 1865, was the joint work of the brothers. M. E. de 
Goncourt also wrote voluminously on Japanese and French art, 
produced a few plays at the Théatre Liber and the Odéon, and 
has left many manuscripts. The /Journal des Goncourt has a 
world-wide reputation, and throws interesting light on contem- 
porary /¢ttérateurs.” 


The same journal—S?¢. James's Gazette—passes the following 
criticism on the brothers: 


“M. de Goncourt, like his brother, was a victim of a severe 
order of literary fever—the symptoms, a disordered notion of the 
comparative values of literature and life and an abnormally in- 
tensified literary self-consciousness. Affected by this disease, M. 
de Goncourt not infrequently made himself slightly ridiculous ; 
but these little exhibitions need not blind the critic to the talent 
and conscientiousness exhibited in a long life of uninterrupted 
literary effort and industry. Nor apart from the considerable in- 
fluence exerted by the brothers Goncourt on younger men of let- 
ters, a sure sign of a genuine gift, can the novelists of ‘Charles 
Demailly’ and ‘Manette Salomon,’ the authors of the curious and 
valuable studies of eighteenth-century art and life in France, and 


the herald of the art of Japan (to say nothing of the /ourna/, 


be ignored in the literature of the last half century. The title 
Goncourt coveted was the title Georg Brandes gave him of 
‘Maitre Initiateur.’” 





RUINING YOUNG AUTHORS. 


HARLES DUDLEY WARNER pleads for more severity 
of literary criticism in America. He not only thinks, with 
Gladstone, that verse-writers should be discouraged, but he would 
extend the discouragement to the writers of all other kinds of lit- 
erature. American writers can no longer be judged by a provin- 
cial standard and praised as good—for Americans. They must 
be measured by cosmopolitan standards and relentlessly slaugh- 
tered if they do not stand the test. He writes as follows in “The 
Editor’s Study” of Harper's (August) : 


“We hear a great deal of neglected and cruelly discouraged 
genius. It is not altogether an ideal world for justice or for the 
appreciation of new departures. We can all recall the names of 
important makers of literature who never came to their own until 
it was too late to bring them either fortune or enjoyment. But I 
believe that for one writer who has been denied a career by want 
of public appreciation, ten have been ruined by foolish encourage- 
ment and indiscriminate praise. The literary history of the last 
twenty-five years illustrates this. Scores have been ruined by too 
quick success. They have literally gone up like rockets and come 
down like sticks. Over-praise has made them vain, self-con- 
scious, and unfitted them for the labor that is needed to make 
them accomplished workmen. ‘They lack knowledge, discipline, 
high purpose. They take themselves seriously, but not their art. 
A brilliant knack counts for only amoment’s success with a writer 
who has a slim cultivation and little experience of life. And the 
public is often at fault for the failure. The man who sits in the 
seat of the critic, and has a kind heart or a false idea of the way 
to train writers, is equally responsible. No sooner does an arti- 
cle or a book appear that strikes the faintest new note, has a new 
flavor or situation, especially if it is daring and what is called 
‘strong’ (meaning, generally, imprudent), than there bursts forth 
an epidemic of laudation. A new genius has arisen. All notion 
of the value of the work, relative to the accepted good literature 
of the world, is ignored. The writer is acclaimed in the news- 
papers, taken up by the coteries, run after, flattered, dined by 
publishers and clubs, interyiewed, his movements chronicled, his 
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opinions asked on all subjects, inquiries made as to his habits of 
writing, how he obtained his style, what books have influenced 
him, and his portrait becomes as common as that of General 
Grant or Queen Victoria. If the writer is a woman or a young 
girl, ah! then adjectives fail, and the increased wonder that a 
woman is capable of such an extraordinary performance is taken 
as a new compliment to woman. After a year or two the epi- 
demic subsides, and the writer who has been deceived by his easy 
success, and not been made humble and incited to laborious days 
and nights to win a real distinction, complains bitterly of the 
fickleness of the public favor. 

“Ts there any help for this state of things? In France another 
method is pursued. If a writer exhibits any talent or originality, 
the critics recognize it; but they fall upon his faults, his callow- 
ness, his ignorance, his want of form, without mercy. They cuff 
him, and kick him, and knock him down, and in time, under this 
discriminating discipline, if he has any stuff in him, he becomes 
a writer. The French authors write about and criticize each 
other in a manner that would astonish an English or American 
public. With them art stands first, personality second. French 
literature has its distinction because French critics have not been 
afraid of hurting feelings, and because they have a literary 
standard.” 





CHARACTERISTICS OF AFRO-AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 

py THOMAS FORTUNE, himself one of the best known of 

¢« Afro-Americans, discusses the writings and speeches of 

his race on American soil, and comments on the fact that two of 

the most marked racial characteristics of the black men, humor 


and poetry, are almost wholly wanting in their literature. We 
quote from his interesting article in 7he Sun: 


“The Afro-American is naturally emotional. He runs to 
poetry, music, and oratory as naturally as ducks take to water, 
and his sense of the humorous and ludicrous is as keen as that of 
an Irishman. These elements should preponderate in his litera- 
ture, but they do not. I have, perhaps, three hundred pamphlets, 
leaflets, and books written by Afro-Americans, mostly since the 
war, and the bulk of them deal with such subjects as the race 
problem, religion, education, history, and autobiography. There 
is not a book of real genius in the whole lot, altho there is a wide 
range of learning and research and a dead waste of lamentation 
over the present and longing for the future. . . . 

“The absence of humor in most of the books and pamphlets 
written by Afro-Americans is all the more noticeable because it 
is one of the most pronounced characteristics of the masses of the 
race. Assoon as he becomes educated he becomes ponderous in 
his thought and expression. Here and there an orator like 
Bishop William F. Dickinson or Prof. Joseph C. Price or Mr. 
Frederick Douglass, all of whom are dead, would convulse an 
audience by the broadness of his humor or the keenness of his 
wit, but ponderosity is the prevailing characteristic of the edu- 
cated Afro-American speech-maker, and this is equally true of 
those who write. This is mainly because he thinks and speaks 
not as an African, but as an American, and because the sense of 
the wrongs his race has suffered and those he endures kills all the 
humor and wit there is in him. 

“In all the newspapers published by Afro-Americans one sel- 
dom comes across a flash of wit, a touch of humor, unless the 
writer drops into it in a moment of forgetfuiness, which is plain 
to the reader. The heaviest sort of questions of state and race 
and philosophy are discussed in language as stilted as that of Dr. 
Johnson or Thomas Carlyle. 

“In the natural course of things, the Afro-American should 
excel in prose fiction and poetic composition. In his uneducated 
condition he is a child of imagination, of poetry, and of song, and 
on occasion will spin out the most unheard-of yarns in most 
poetic phrase, or burst out in song of the sweetest and most 
seductive character; but the moment he becomes educated he 
seems to lose the faculty of imagination, he ceases to spin yarns 
for himself or anybody else, and he does not sing any more, 
unless it be the songs of Moody and Sankey or Verdi or other 
white men. It is becoming difficult in the colleges of the South, 


for instance, to get a glee club to sing a jubilee melody or a 
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church choir to sing one of the grand old songs their fathers 
sang. Macaulay says that education destroys the poetic faculty. 
In the case of the Afro-American this appears to be literally true. 

“Few novels and books of verse have been published by Afro- 
Americans since the war, more in the past few years than previ- 
ously. Paul Lawrence Dunbar is gaining much reputation as a 
writer both of fiction and verse. He is perhaps the strongest and 
most promising of the younger writers, while Miss Alice Ruth 
Moore and Miss Eloise Bibb of New Orleans, Mrs. F. E. W. 
Harper of Philadelphia, Mrs. Harvey Johnson of Baltimore, Mrs. 
Victoria Earle Matthews and Miss Cordelia Ray of New York, 
and a few others, have produced books of fiction and verse which 
give promise of something better to come.” 


The Original Trilby—Perhaps.—If there ever was an 
original Trilby O’ Ferrall, Mme. Anna Bishop, it is thought, must 
have been she. This famous singer, born in London of French 
parents, made her dédu¢z in 1839, and conquered the whole musi- 
cal world in the ensuing years. She married Sir Henry Bishop, 
the celebrated composer, and in 1844 came to America, under the 
direction of Bochsa, the harpist, whose influence over her was 
regarded as irresistible. These data we glean from an article by 
Albert L. Parkes (Godey's, August), and also the following 
statement quoted from Frederic Lyster, an experienced manager, 
who was business head of Mme. Bishop’s company in an Australian 


tour. Mr. Lyster says: 


“The book of ‘Trilby,’ and the play as produced by Manager 
A. M. Palmer in this city, seem to be founded on the career of 
Anna Bishop, for Svengali is simply an exaggerated presentation 
of Bochsa, her musical director, while the Madame of the story is 
a replica of Lizzie Phelan, dame de compagnie, the very shadow 
of the great artist for nearly forty years. The relations between 
the singer and the harpist were purely professional, yet his will 
dominated her every action. He rehearsed her songs in the 
strictest privacy, and when illness prevented Bochsa’s presence 
at general rehearsals Mme. Bishop would also remain away, 
leaving me to rehearse the band without her. On these occasions 
some of the clever instrumentalists would remark, ‘Bishop's 
brains are sick abed.’ Altho Bochsa’s influence over the prima- 
donna was evidently paramount, I never saw him descend to the 
slightest familiarities. He was her maestro, her friend, her 
guide, and nothing more, while she was almost childlike in her 
meek submission and dependence upon him. Personally, she 
was a sweet, amiable woman, apparently without individual will- 
power, and without even the faintest sense of ambition. She 
sang and acted because she was told to do so, seemingly as if in 
a prolonged dream. Even when pitted by Bochsa against Jenny 
Lind she appeared to take no interest in the rivalry, but obeyed 
and trusted to Bochsa and the management for the rest.” 


Social Reform in Art.—Several of the best pictures at the 
Paris salons this year showed the inevitable tendency of art 
toward social revolution. To quote the Paris correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post: 


“Rochegrosse has for once abandoned his Babylonian Sarah 
Browns and Flower Knights, and gives us a strongly painted 
canvas of ‘Human Anguish’—which might better be called the 
‘struggle for life.’ In a dense mass men and women trample 
each other down as they ascend the social pyramid. Dying men 
look despairingly from the side where they have fallen. Half- 
way up the corpse of a man of the world in evening dress bars 
the way, his hand still holding the smoking pistol with which 
he has himself put an end to the struggle. The rough foot of a 
workman, clothed in the sleeveless, horizontally striped shirt and 
coarse trousers of the Seine bargee, already makes a stepping- 
stone of the body. Gaudily dressed women struggle frantically 
higher up, and even those at the top look with restless anxiety 
toward flitting shapes in the clouds above them. More acrid still 
in its pessimism is the long fresco-like painting of Pelez, entitled 
‘Humanity!’ On the Champs-Elysées, low down to the crowd, 
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Christ has been crucified. Quite oblivious there are standing by 
or seated along the chairs the usual Parisian crowd—those who 
have everything in this world and those who have nothing. The 
aged, patient in their rags, a workman with arm in sling and 
gaunt hatred in his eye, a woman in tatters with a babe too weak 
to cry, look fixedly at the stout nurse with flaunting ribbons, 
suckling the rich man’s fat-cheeked baby, at the portly matron 
chaperoning her proud daughter, while at the end of the linea 
corpulent dourgeozs sits sleeping in the sun. Two strange 
figures have dropped into this group of ‘the well-fed of life.’ 
One is an airy, flashily dressed young lady on whom the honest 
women glance with fine scorn. The other is a lean, inspired- 
looking vagabond who must be an Anarchist. The crucified 
Christ looks down with a disgusted air on this general outcome 
of civilization.” 


Mr. Barrie’s Next Book.—Mr. Barrie has just finished a 
book, entitled “Marget Ogilvy,” in which he gives sketches of 
the life of his mother. It is heralded by his publishers as “the 
most exquisite piece of work he has yet accomplished,” and the 
following story of the mother’s death is given: 


“Mr. Barrie’s mother, a woman of remarkable gifts and noble 
character, died on the evening of September 3 last. On the Fri- 
day afternoon previous, Mr. Barrie’s eldest sister was seized with 
a severe illness, and by Saturday night she had succumbed. 
They were buried together on September 6. The daughter, 
slowly dying on her feet, nursed the mother until she could nurse 
no more; and the mother, needing no more nursing, died not 
knowing, perhaps scarcely suspecting, that her daughter had but 
a few hours gone before her out of this world into the next. It 
was then disclosed and announced on authority that Mrs. Barrie 
and her daughter were the original of ‘Jess’ and ‘Leeby’ in‘A 
Window in Thrums.’ The lovely story of their lives had a beau- 
tiful and not wholly mournful end. It was mournful as mortal 
things are, but the beauty was more;than the sorrow, and Mr. 
Barrie’s book will make this clearer.” 





NOTES. 


PROFESSOR OTIS TUFTON MASON, curator of the department of ethnology 
at the National Museum at Washington, is preparing a remarkable exhibit, 
so The American Woman's Magazine says, which proves that to woman's 
invention were due all the useful arts of ancient days. 


ONE of the editors of 7he /ndependent, in reviewing Stevenson's “ Weir 
of Hermiston,”’ says: ‘Robert Louis Stevenson was not a great novelist ; 
but he was a great writer.’”’ And the Hartford Courant comments: “ We 
are not at all sure that this will not be the final judgment on the Wizard of 
Samoa.” 


AT the grave of De Goncourt the other day, M. Zola, in a funeral 
address, said: ‘‘Ah! to have intellectual courage! To tell the truth and 
the whole truth, even if it cost one peace and friends; never to consider 
any convention, to go to the end of one’s thought, careless of consequence. 
Nothing is rarer, nothing is finer, nothing is grander.” 


OF the late Anson D. F. Randolph, “ the Nestor of publishers,’’ 7he Evan- 
gelist says: “It was only last December that his friends were shocked 
and pained by the sudden death of his wife. She had been his joy and 
strength for many years. He was peculiarly dependent upon her both for 
sympathy and for counsel. He tried hard to bear up under the terrible 
bereavement, but he was alone as never before, and he could not do with- 
out her. He never recovered from the blow which struck all his life away. 
He was quiet and apparently sustained, but the light had gone out of his 
eves as out of his life.’ 


A BANQUET in honor of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett was given by the Authors’ 
Club of London, July 16. Among those present were the Earl of Crewe, 
Sir Walter and Lady Besant, Justin McCarthy, Anthony Hope, and 
I, Zangwill. The chairman, Oswald Crawfurd, expressed for the company 
the “deep admiration for her genius,’’ and claimed her as ‘‘ English born 
and bred.”” Mrs. Burnett, according to The St. James's Gazette, in replying 
expressed some doubt as to the proper course for her to pursue as the first 
woman guest of a society of distinguished men. Wasit her duty to draw 
comparisons between the sexes? Drawing comparisons never seemed to 
her to advance matters much. Besides, she had never yet discovered a 
good or bad quality which seemed to have a gender. And she had found 
just as many men who kept all the commandments at once, and lived 
simply and truly, according to the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, 
just as many men as women, and just as.many women as men. One's 
success in the world was not a question of gender either. The big world 
settled that ; and ifa man or woman had something to say that it wanted 
to hear, would stop to listen. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE BALLOON AND THE SUBMARINE BOAT 
IN PARTNERSHIP. 


HE balloon has already accomplished wonders in the mili- 
tary operations of the past, and probably will cut still more 
of a figure in the wars of the future. It is now suggested that it 
should be used in naval operations in conjunction with the sub- 
marine boat. This suggestion is made by M. G. L. Pesce ina 
paper read before the French Société des Ingénieurs Civils and 
printed in full in the Revue Sczentifique (July 11). The paper 
is a general review of the art of submarine navigation, but we 
translate only that part of it that relates to the proposed use of 
balloons. After premising that there is a certain resemblance 
between the balloon suspended in air and the submarine boat 
suspended in the water, M. Pesce goes on to say: 


“For air-ships, the most important function, and the most difli- 
cult to realize, is locomotion, while orientation and habitability 
are the most simple; on the contrary, for submarine boats, it is 
locomotion that is easy, while orientation is very difficult, and 
babitability relatively so, at least for a great depth and a some- 
what prolonged period of time. 

“Why should not we unite these two important factors of future 
maritime wars? They are apparently different, we admit, but at 
first sight only, for at bottom they are twin brothers begotten by 
the same thought, that of traversing ocean and air. 

“The submarine boat is blind, but it can move with ease; the 
balloon, on the contrary, sees clearly, but it can not move about 
as it wishes, altho notable progress has been made in this direc- 
tion. Are they not like the blind man and the paralytic of the 
fable, and may they not, by lending mutual aid and by joining 
their efforts and their individual faculties, become by this union 
stronger than either could be, taken by itself? .. . 

“Odd or paradoxical as [this idea] may appear to you a przorz, 
we ask of you only a few minutes to show all the advantages that 
naval strategy could gain from the coupling of these two ele- 
ments, in appearance so dissimilar. 

“Submarine boats are now furnished with optical tubes for ex- 
ploration of the horizon. But what are these posts of observa- 
tion, which rise scarcely a few yards from the surface of the 
water and from which the least wave hides the enemy that we 
wish to observe, in spite of all our optical tubes and telescopic 
towers? What are they beside the marvelous outlook-stations 
that may be launched into the air, to whatever height we wish, 
higher than the military masts of our ironclads, higher than any 
tower we can build, into a region inaccessible to the enemy’s 
projectiles, where we may move about above all, and whence we 
may view an endless horizon that grows in extent continually as 
we rise? From such a height, whence we may observe with 
marvelous accuracy the least movements of the enemy, we may 
transmit our orders to the poor ‘marine moles’—as the engineer 
Toselli has so well called them—which then become simply pas- 
sive and docile instruments, the arms that strike, while the bal- 
loon is the head that commands, because it sees and thinks. 
There will be the commander of the aerohydric twin.” 


After a digression in which are recounted some of the achieve- 
ments of military balloons in aid of operations on land, M. Pesce 
goes on: 


“We do not know whether experiments in maritime ballooning 
have added to our knowledge of the submarine depths; but it is 
asserted as a fact that in rising vertically above a sheet of water 
the bottom may be seen the better the higher one goes, at least 
within certain limits. This is easily explained by the fact that 
the more the visual rays approach the vertical the less they are 
refracted by the water. We should not be surprised if a balloon 
coupled to a submarine boat could follow the movements of the 
latter without losing sight of it, within a relatively large zone. 
However this may be, the officer stationed in the air-ship could 
from his post of observation direct at will the movements of the 
immersed vessel, which, holding the balloon captive, would lead 
it in turn in the direction indicated by the order from the com- 
mander at his post. 
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“By means of the connecting-cable, electric energy could be 
transmitted from the submarine boat to the air-ship, and operate 
a motor that would give to the balloon a movement of translation 
that would allow it the better to follow the submarine boat, espe- 
cially in the case of a contrary wind or in case of retreat, if the 
enemy should give chase. 

““We have the firm conviction that the creation of submarine 
boats, by facilitating experiments in ballooning in the open sea, 
will soon give a new and powerful instrument to aeronautic 
science. 

“To give to this association of balloon and submarine boat a 
greater effectiveness, it would be preferable to have a flotilla of 
submarine boats in charge of a single air-ship, one of the boats 
being specially organized and equipped for the service of the air- 
ship, whose connecting line it would carry. It would serve alike 
as a central communicating station toward which would converge 
all the connecting-cables of the submarine sentinels whose differ- 
ent telephonic lines would run to the balloon. The different 
submarine boats would become, for the commander, so many 
dirigible vessels, like dirigible torpedoes. 

“This enormous and powerful aerial vessel, with a torpedo at 
the end of each of its tentacles, would group together and prac- 
tically realize, we believe, the sum of the desiderata for the 
movable and fixed defense of ports and coasts, the cruisers re- 
maining as an advance guard and the coast batteries as the last 
line of defense of the seashore. 

“Instead of controlling, from the fixed level of a fort, sunken 
torpedoes located at fixed points, as is now done in the defense of 
coasts and ports, we could by the simultaneous employment of 
balloons and submarine boats, control from a movable point in 
space, as high as we wish (500 to 600 yards would seem most pre- 
ferable) a series of torpedoes, movable in all directions, whose 
position could be altered at will, at any instant, and which could 
be sent at any moment and in any direction against an enemy. 

“We would be able, in this way, to hold the enemy’s fleet at 
such a distance from the coast that the range of their guns would 
be insufficient to cause the least damage to our cities, which 
would thus rest in peace, thanks to the simultaneous action of the 
two different engines of future naval wars.”—7vranslated for 
Tue Literary DIcEst. 





ALUMINUM IN LITHOGRAPHY. 
T is said that lithographic stone is growing very scarce in 
Europe on account of the practical exhaustion of the Bava- 
rian quarries, and that lithographers are turning to aluminum as 
a promising substitute. We quotefrom 7he National Druggist 
(St. Louis) the following abstract of a recent article in Neueste 
Erfindungen und Erfahrungen, giving some particulars regard- 
ing this use: 


“The porosity and power of absorption of the two substances 
(aluminum and lithographic stone) are identical, or so nearly so 
as to be practically the same. Drawings can be made and fixed 
on aluminum as easily as on the stone, and the metal presents 
some very great advantages over the stone. It is far lighter, 
much less costly, and being malleable and pliable it can be 
curved to fit the cylinder of rotary presses. The stone is several 
times heavier than the metal, and by rolling the latter into thin 
sheets and backing it with wood, the weight of a block may be 
reduced to only one per cent. or even less than that of the 
former. Thus, too, the cost may be reduced to less than a tenth 
of one per cent. of the former, since it may be remelted, or rolled 
out and used over and over again, after having been bent or 
curved to use on modern high-velocity rotary presses.” 


The Drug gist remarks further on the subject: 


“As regards the reported scarcity of lithographic stone, the 
writer hereof has recently seen samples of stone from quarries in 
Tennessee which were pronounced by the great lithographing 
concerns of this city the equal of the best Solenhofen stone (the 
best in the world). The expert, sent by St. Louis capitalists to 


examine the quarries, a gentleman of wide experience and the 
highest probity, has reported that the stone is there in unlimited 
quantities, and moreover so beautifully and evenly stratified that 
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blocks of any desired size, up to many yards square, may be 
easily obtained. The largest blocks got out at Solenhofen, 
Bavaria, in the past were 40x 60 inches.” 





PHYSIC FOR BAD TEMPER. 


| bsg samen in one of his novels, makes fun of an old physician 

who insists on administering a specific drug for every 
emotion or mental state, using one for grief, one for anger, one 
for melancholy, etc. Nowadays this seems not quite so ridicu- 
lous as it did when it was written, for the purely physical side of 
the emotions is coming to be more widely recognized, so much so 
that a certain school of psychologists, as noted recently in these 
columns, contend that the physical symptoms constitute the en- 
tire emotion. However this may be, it is certain that a high 
English authority now advocates the treatment of bad temper 
with medicine. Says 7he Hospital (July 18) in describing this 
new departure: 


“When boys become stupid, sulky, and ill-tempered, some 
schoolmasters cane them; others, with a wider knowledge of the 
relations between mind and matter, give a dose of castor-oil—and 
not uncommonly with effects most salutary. Dr. Lauder Brunton 
applies the same principle to patients of greater age, and seeks 
by medicine to cure the irritability of temper which is so com- 
monly associated with gout and heart disease. Writing in 7he 
Practitioner, he points out, what is well known to all who have 
seen much of short-tempered people, that explosions of temper 
which occur on very slight provocation are really due to a condi- 
tion produced by an accumulation of small irritations which have 
gradually worked up the patient into a state of excitement which 
vents itself in an explosion quite out of proportion to its apparent 
cause. Continuous physical discomfort also has the same effect. 
But even without obvious discomfort the accumulation of abnor- 
mal substances, such as uric acid, may also produce irritability of 
temper. At any rate, in cases of gout, twenty grains of bicar- 
bonate of potash with ten or twenty of bromide of potassium, 
taken when the feeling of irritability comes on, frequently soothes 
it; and if taken when some irritating occurrence has taken place, 
or some depressing news is heard, it appears to take away the 
sting of either. In some casesof cardiac disease also the bromide 
may be given with salicylate of soda with good success. All this 
is very true, altho, to practitioners who have struggled long with 
the vagaries of restless patients, it may not appear very new. 
Dr. Brunton does, however, make a suggestion worth bearing in 
mind. Patients are sometimes seen whose appetites are spoiled, 
their digestion impaired, and their pleasure in life destroyed, not 
by any illness of their own, but by the constant fretfulness and 
irritability of some other member of their family. Here, if one 
can but get the other party to take these ‘temper powders,’ one 
may do better than by giving tonics to the patient.” 





Scientific Kite Flying.—‘The past year,” says Sczence, 
“has witnessed a very notable development in scientific kite- 
flying in this country. In Washington the Weather Bureau has, 
under the direction of Prof. Willis L. Moore, Chief of the Bureau, 
been carrying on an extended investigation into the best kinds of 
kites for use in sending up meteorological instruments. Prof. C. 
F. Marvin has recently minutely described the kind of kite now 
in use by the Bureau. This kite. . . is not at all like the ordi- 
nary kite. Instead of being flat, and tapering at the lower end, 
as in the usual form, these kites are box-shaped, with their ends 
open and their sides partly covered with cloth orsilk. This style 
of kite, which has also been in use at Blue Hill for some months, 
is found to be admirably adapted to the purpose for which it is 
intended, and when fine piano wire is used to hold it, instead of 
twine, is a splendid flyer. The next few years will undoubtedly 
witness many improvements in kites used for meteorological 
purposes, and the United States seems to be distinctly in the lead 
in this work at the present time.” 





IT is now understood that by the adroit combination of vulcanite and 
gutta-percha a very good quality of horseless beef can be made.—News- 
Tribune, Detrott. 
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THE ANCESTRY OF THE CAT. 


HE present state of knowledge on the vexed question of the 
origin of the domestic cat is thus summarized in an article 
entitled “Concerning the Cat,” in Our Animal Friends, July: 


“It is impossible to trace the origin of the domestic cat with 
certainty to any existing species or variety of the wild cat. In- 
deed, the time at which the cat was first domesticated and intro- 
duced to human society is purely a matter of conjecture. Pro- 
fessor Shaler expresses the opinion that the domestication of the 
cat must have been much later than that of the dog, while other 
naturalists give reasons for believing to the contrary. We our- 
selves incline to agree with Professor Shaler, and for this reason : 
that dogs were probably first domesticated in order to assist in 
hunting, and therefore, probably, in what is called the hunting 
age of human society ; whereas the cat has nowhere been gener- 
ally used as a hunting animal. The dog is essentially gregari- 
ous; he loves to hunt in packs, and when introduced to a human 
family he regards the family as his pack and hunts accordingly, 
so that he is easily made serviceable by the human hunter. The 
cat, on the contrary, is unsocial; it lives alone, hunts alone, and 
feeds alone, so that it could not be expected to be easily trained 
to hunt either with men or for them. In fact, the only member 
of the cat family that is known to have been trained to hunt is the 
cheetah, tho an ancient Egyptian painting, which may be seen 
in the British Museum, represents a cat which is apparently 
assisting a hunter to catch birds. This, however, even if the 
picture is to be taken as evidence of a fact, represents a very rare 
exception to a universal rule, and therefore would not justify the 
inference that men in the hunting age adopted cats to aid them 
in the chase. 

“There is another reason for thinking that the cat must have 
been adopted by man after the hunting age; namely, the cat’s 
wonderful attachment to locality. Animals like the wolf, with 
which the dog is most closely allied, follow their prey over vast 
tracts of country and seem to be entirely destitute of local attach- 
ment. The wild-cat, on the contrary, settles down in a particular 
spot and waits for its prey to come. When removed from its 
accustomed habitat it seems to lose its skill, and therefore would 
be useless to men in a hunting age, because in that age men sel- 
dom had fixed habitations, but roamed abroad wherever game 
was to befound. Of course, much of this isconjecture. Whether 
the cat or the dog was first adopted by men can not now be cer- 
tainly known, but the cat was well known as a domestic animal 
at an early period of human history.” 





LIFTING WATER BY ADMIXTURE WITH AIR. 


ftir plan of pumping, or rather lifting, water by admitting 
compressed air to the base of the pipe in which it is con- 
tained, has been growing in favor. It has been noted before in 
these columns, and we now quote from Zhe Scientific Machinist 
(Cleveland) an account of its workings at Bloomington, IIl., 
where it has been in successful operation for several months: 


“Lifting water by means of compressed air is one of the new 
things in engineering, and judging from the success of the trial 
in Bloomington, IIl., this method will become a factor in the sup- 
ply of water from deep wells. The water-supply of that town is 
procured from wells 145 feet deep, the pipe being from 6 to 8 inches 
in diameter. Up toarecent date the water was drawn by means of 
old-style deep-well pumps, but about a year ago the city engineer 
advocated experiments with compressed air, for the pumps were 
expensive to maintain and the coal consumption high. Aftera 
trial of a small air-lift plant the authorities decided to discard the 
pump system and install an air-lift plant of sufficient capacity to 
supply the town.” 


The machinery for compressing the air is described as follows: 


“The air-cylinders are of the latest mechanical design, . . . the 
free air being taken in through a shaft from the outside of the 
building, and from a point which is the most favorable for dry- 
ness, reduced temperature and freedom from dust and other for- 
eign matter. The admission of the air being through a single 
tube, it creates a constant flow of air in one direction only, thus 
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filling the cylinder at each stroke with air at atmospheric pressure. 
This movement gives a momentum to the air which causes it to 
fill the cylinder to its fullest extent at each stroke... . 

“The two air-cylinders in the Bloomington plant are capable of 
compressing 16.8 cubic feet of free air per revolution, which at 50 
revolutions, the speed at which the compressor was ultimately 
running at the time of the test, is equal to 840 cubic feet of free 
air per minute. In pumping by air there is required a volume of 
about two to one for these wells, which gives 420 cubic feet of 
water per minute, and as there are 7.48 gallons of water in a cubic 
foot, the duty is about 3,140 gallons per minute, in round num- 
bers 4,500,000 gallons in twenty-four hours. This result is ob- 
tained with about 50 revolutions per minute of the compressor, 
‘but the compressor is built to run 75 revolutions per minute, or, 
if necessary, it can be run at 100 revolutions. 

“At this maximum speed the quantity of water delivered would 
be doubled, provided such a quantity of water would be yielded 
by the wells. The compressor is furnished with an automatic 
governor and stop, and also with an air-regulator. 

“The compressed air is conveyed from the receiver through the 
pipes to the bottom of the several wells. When released it begins 
to expand and carries the water up with it. When the water is 
first started from the wells it requires a higher pressure to lift it 
to the surface until the flow commences when there is a mixed 
column of air and water, the water rushing in from the adjacent 
strata as fast as it is lifted from the bottom of the well. This 
process is continued as long as there is water in the ground and 
the compressor is kept in operation. The air pressure required 
for the work during the test was about 50 pounds. 

“It was stated by the superintendent of the water-works and 
city engineer that with the Corliss compressor water can be 
pumped for one half of what it had formerly cost the city.” 





TWO INTELLECTUAL GIANTS. 


ORD KELVIN’S recent jubilee, commemorating the fiftieth 
: anniversary of his assumption of the chair of natural phi- 
losophy at Glasgow University, has elicited many expressions of 
opinion regarding the intellectual ability and the accomplished 
work of this prince of living physicists. Lightning, London, 
does not hesitate to compare him with Isaac Newton, and its ex- 
planation and justification of its action in thus linking these men 
together as “two intellectual giants” of modern times is very in- 
teresting. We quote the chief part below: 


“Doubtless Lord Kelvin would be the first to deprecate such 
acomparison. No man living is more able to appreciate at its 
full worth the transcendent m&thematical genius of Newton, and 
to shrink from the arrogance of being supposed to emulate it. 
Yet between things like in kind comparisons are possible, and 
there are many po.ats of resemblance between these two intel- 
lectual giants. Like Newton, Lord Kelvin, living in an age of 
great mental activity, towers a head and shoulders above his 
contemporaries. First and foremost a mathematician, he yet, 
like Newton, is skilful and successful in experimental questioning 
in nature; indeed, he is more likely to be remembered by his 
mechanical triumphs than by his speculative theories, while 
Newton's telescope is well-nigh lost sight of in the light of 
Newton’s reorganization of our ideas of the universe. Yet Lord 
Kelvin himself would probably attach more importance to the 
latter, the higher efforts of his intellect, even while confessing 
failure. ‘Hypotheses non fingo’ [I do not frame hypotheses] 
said Newton. Lord Kelvin was always framing hypotheses, yet 
at the end he says: 

*** One word characterizes the most strenuous of the efforts for the ad- 
vancement of science that I have made perseveringly during 55 years; that 
word is failure. I know no more of electric and magnetic force or of the 
relations between ether, electricity, and ponderable matter, or of chemical 
affinity, than I knew and tried to teach my students fifty years ago, in my 
first session as professor.’ 

Going on in its comparison, Lighining suggests that Kelvin’s 
failures may be more fruitful than some men’s successes, and 
likens the modern physicist’s humility to that of his predecessor 
when the latter compared himself toachild playing onthe beach. 
It goes on: 
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“In one respect our rulers of two hundred years ago were wiser 
than their successors of to-day; they knew the value of a great 
man’s leisure. Newton held alucrative government appointment 
that made little demand on his time. Heartily as we all congrat- 
ulate Lord Kelvin on his jubilee, and greatly as his work as 
teacher has been appreciated by his pupils, one is tempted to 
wish that there had been no jubilee to celebrate. The time of 
such a man as Lord Kelvin is too precious to be taken up with 
university classes, and much as he has accomplished, it might 
well have been more yet had he been able to devote himself 
wholly to physical and philosophical research. Perhaps then the 
above confession of failure might not have been made, and the 
secret of the ether might have been unveiled. The riddle of the 
universe is scarcely nearer being solved now than it was in 1696, 
and if our mathematical tools are better tempered than those then 
used, they have tougher metal to cut. Moreover, they were 
mainly forged for us by Newton’s contemporaries—his own 
weapon was one that none but he could wield—and the workmen 
are perhaps less skilful. It is the more necessary that the few 
men—one or two ina century, perhaps—capable of handling these 
high matters should be absolved from even such important work 
as turning out ‘Hand-bookers.’” 


A STEAMSHIP ON ROLLERS. 


HE new French disk-steamship, which is now under con- 
struction, and may have been launched before this meets 

the eyes of our readers, is claimed to be as far in advance of the 
ordinary boat as the wheeled wagon is ahead of the primitive 
“drag” without wheels. A recent description of the vessel in 








BAZIN DISK STEAMSHIP. 


The Engineer, London, is commented upon in 7he Engineering 
Magazine (July), some of whose remarks we quote below. M. 
Bazin's disk-boat, it appears, is by no means the first attempt to 
apply the roller principle to navigation, but in all previous at- 
tempts the rollers have been made to do duty as paddle-wheels or 
propellers. Bazin uses them merely as devices to overcome fric- 
tion, and by nicely adjusting the rate of revolution he seems to 
have succeeded wonderfully. The discovery of his principle is 
thus described : 


“He was led up to this idea by the following experiments: 
First, a hollow wheel was placed in a tank, and it floated ver- 
tically with about a third of its bulk immersed. Spun round 
without any forward movement, the wheel continued to revolve 
for some time without moving from its place, and this proved to 
M. Bazin that he could not rely upon the revolution of the wheel 
alone for the propulsion of the vessel. He then pushed the wheel 
forward without revolving it, and the effect was exactly the same 
as with an ordinary keel—that is to say, it threw up a good deal 
of water in front, and left a trail behind. Moreover, it only ad- 
vanced four or five feet, and did not show the slightest tendency 
to revolve. Thisconvinced M. Bazin that he would have to give 
to the wheel botha revolving anda forward motion. Thereupon, 
spinning the wheel and pushing it forward, the hollow disk trav- 
eled the whole length of the tank with scarcely any agitation to 
the water whatever.” 


Further experiments showed that the maximum advantage was 
gained by revolving the disk neither too slowly nor too rapidly 
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but with a speed in just the right proportion to the speed of for- 
ward movement. The account goes on as follows: 


“*One of the advantages claimed for the system is the practical 
impossibility of sinking. Supposing that one or two, or even 
more, of the wheels were perforated in‘collision, the vessel would 
not do more than sink a few feet—a fact which was exemplified 
by removing the plugs from two of the wheels, and allowing the 
water to enter. As soon as the water had entered to a certain 
height in the wheel, it turned up with the orifice at the top, thus 
permitting of the damage being repaired with the greatest ease. 
Meanwhile, it would be possible for the vessel to proceed at re- 
duced speed.’ 

“An exhibition of a working model, built to one twenty-fifth 
the size of a proposed transatlantic boat (to be one hundred and 
twenty meters long) was recently made by M. Bazin at his Leval- 
lois works. ‘The 
deck or platform 
represents a height 
of six or seven me- 
ters above the sea, 
while the upper deck 
is about thirteen 
meters above the 
water level. The 
deck itself is built 
up with girders, 
and, being hollow, 
it has an enormous 
carrying capacity, 
ros either for merchan- 
dise or coal. There 
are eight disks or 
floats, four on each 
side, and, owing to 
their convex form, 
they offer little re- 
sistance to the wind, while the head wind has a clear passage 
underneath the deck. In appearance the model is very ele- 
gant, and certainly destroys any prejudice that might be enter- 
tained against the form of the vessel. The motive power was 
supplied by dynamos, one working the propeller and four others 
turning the floats. Upon the connection being made, the pro- 
peller revolved with great rapidity, and the wheels turned slowly, 
and, after a few seconds lost in getting under weigh, the model 
sailed the whole length of the basin at great speed. To show the 
conduct of the vessel in rough weather, the water was agitated 
to represent waves on the same scale as the model, of five to 
seven meters in height, and, tho rolling slightly at her moorings, 
the model behaved splendidly when in motion. The miniature 
waves rose nearly to the level of the deck, but the model rode as 
steadily as in the previous experiments. It is claimed that in the 
roughest weather the passengers would feel very little movement 
of the vessel.” 
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DISK STEAMSHIP—END VIEW. 


The Engineering Magazine concludes its comments as fol- 
lows: 


“Admiral Coulombeaud, who is reputed to be one of the first 
of French naval authorities, is said to be a firm believer in the 
possibilities of M. Bazin’s invention. A boat of this kind, of a 
size sufficient for the Channel passage between France and Eng- 
land, will probably be launched in July, and make its trial trip 
very soon thereafter. 

“The first of the illustrations accompanying this description is 
intended to show a side view of a transatlantic vessel of this sort. 
The second is a diagrammatic end-view, showing the way in 
which the deck is supported by the axles of the wheels. It is 
asserted that Admiral Coulombeaud has computed that only one 
twenty-seventh of the power required to drive an ordinary boat is 
needed for a Bazin craft of the same size and speed. 

“All this will be regarded with much reserve, until an actual 
trial shall prove the system to be practical or otherwise.” 





“It is told of Lord Kelvin,” says 7he Electrical Review, “ that during a 
long course of lectures on magnetism his characteristic definition of an 
ideal magnet as ‘an infinitely long, infinitely thin, uniform and uniformly 
and longitudinally magnetized bar,’ was received with applause, which 
drew a sharp‘ Silence!* from the professor. Before the end of the session 
the definition and reprimand had been so often repeated that the students 
one oy. through accident or design, did not respond. Lord Kelvin, how- 
ever, through force of habit, cried out ‘Silence!’ all the same.”’ 
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Remedies for Obstinate Hiccough.—“ Within the last 
few months,” says Zhe National Druggist, “the newspapers 
have chronicled the death of three or four persons from obstinate 
hiccough. According to the telegraphic reports these people 
‘perished in spite of every effort of the physician.’ Inquiry in 
one case at least brings out the fact that of three methods of 
procedure in such cases, which are almost invariably successful 
(a/ways successful when applied early in the case), not one was 
used, simply, we suppose, because not generally known. Of 
these, one is inhalation of amyl nitrite, which was recommended 
by awriterin the St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal many 
years ago, and which in the hands of the writer has never failed, 
and has succeeded in some cases where all else had failed. Va- 
rengot’s method is another almost infallible remedy. This con- 
sists in loosening every constriction around the body, removal of 
corset and belt in case of a woman, and loosening of drawers and 
trousers’ band in the male. A moment after a hiccough, close 
the nostrils by pinching them closely, let the patient take a half 
inspiration, and then commence to drink a glass of water, by little 
sips at regular intervals, sucking it in and holding the breath. 
Prolong the operation as long as possible without going to ex- 
tremes. If necessary renew the operation. This rarely ever 
fails. Varengot claims that in long years of practise and with 
some desperate cases, it never once failed. Indeed, it is based 
on excellent physiological reasons; it gives rest to the dia- 
phragm, by the slow deglutition of a little water and air, while 
this deglutition, at the same time, sets up a peristaltic action of 
the esophagus and stomach that breaks the spasm of the dia- 
phragm. The latter is closely allied to the antiperistaltic move- 
ment of vomiting. A third method of procedure, frequently suc- 
cessful in very obstinate cases, is as follows: A chair with a high 
back is placed in front of the sufferer. The latter is told to raise 
his arms above his head, and to lean forward, bringing the body 
across the chair-back at a line a little lower than the diaphragm, 
and at the same time to bring his arms forward and downward 
till they touch the seat of the chair. If the first trial fails, repeat 
the whole operation.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


‘“*A DISADVANTAGE of the metric system,” says 7he Observer, “is found 
in the use of the centigrade scale on the thermometer. Prof. H. A. Hazen 
points out that the degrees in this are twice too large, while weather 
records are complicated and filled with errors by having half the tempera- 
tures with minus signs before them. Professor Hazen suggests that both 
the centigrade and Fahrenheit scales have their zero point dropped to 
forty degrees below zero of the present scales. This would obviate the 
difficulty of the minus sign in meteorology, but the Fahrenheit degree 
would remain the better.” 


‘““MR. WATERHOUSE, a London surgeon,” says Modern Medicine, June, 
“recently reported a casein which the entire heel-bone was removed on 
account of a tuberculous disease, there being left only a thin shell of com- 
pact tissue. A new heel-bone was constructed from the shoulder-bone of a 
lamb which had been served for dinner in the hospital. The bone was 
steeped in carbolic acid, washed in ether, and sterilized in a solution of 
carbolic acid, cut into chips, and made inio a paste with iodoform; then 
carefully packed into the cavity, the skin closed over it, and an antiseptic 
dressing applied. At the end of two weeks the wound was entirely healed, 
and the patient provided with a new heel.” 


SPEAKING of Ernest Hart’s recent book on Hypnotism, Prof. Joseph 
Jastrow says: ‘Mr. Hart goes so far as to say, ‘ Hypnotism, when it is not 
a pernicious fraud, is a mere futility which should have no place in the 
life of those who have work to doin the world.’ Such a statement entirely 
overlooks the large number of critically authenticated cases of the thera- 
peutic application of hypnotism ; it ignores the significant and important 
contributions to the understanding of psychological principles that have 
sprung from this study. As apopular fad or amusement such topics are 
certainly pernicious in the extreme; but it will hardly do to associate with 
this the painstaking and scientific investigations of able and discerning 
experts.”’ 


“THE BACTERIOLOGY OF ARROW POISON.—The natives of the New 
Hebrides render themselves a terror to their enemies by using poisoned 
arrows, the tips of which they smear with earth from certain marshes,” 
says Modern Medicine. ‘‘M. Dantec has made a bacteriological study of 
these poisoned arrows, and finds that their fatal properties are due to the 
presence in the earth with which they are smeared of two deadly germs— 
a septic vibrion, and the microbe oftetanus The first of these produces 
death from malignant edema in twelve to fifteen hours. In cases in which 
a septic vibrion has lost its virulence, the tetanus bacillus which is 


present proves equally, altho less speedily, fatal. This observation of M. ° 


Dantec proves the incorrectness of the former theory that the tetanus 
bacillus is derived from a horse, since this animal is unknown in the New 
Hebrides Islands.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


DISCUSSING IAN MACLAREN’S THEOLOGY. 


‘OME of Rev. John Watson’s (Ian Maclaren’s) recent ad- 
dresses and his new book, “‘The Mind of the Master,” have 
evoked not a little adverse criticism from the writers and editors 
of the evangelical papers who assert that Mr. Watson’s views on 
some points of doctrine are unsound and unscriptural. Among 
those who have expressed themselves to this effect is Rev. Dr. 
Theodore Cuyler. In an article in 7he Evangelist, Dr. Cuyler 
says that Dr. Watson’s assertion in the first chapter of his book 
that the only creed in Christendom which has the authority of 
Christ Himself is the Sermon on the Mount, and that that alone 
is the constitution of Christianity, is “most astounding.” In this 
assertion, says Dr. Cuyler, Dr. Watson ignores all our Lord’s 
teaching on the fundamental truths of regeneration, the love of 
God in redemption, faith in God, the Resurrection, and eternal 
life. In conclusion Dr. Cuyler protests that he does not belong 
to the tribe of heresy hunters, but he advises Ian Maclaren to 
“stick to his Bonnie Brier Bushes and leave theology alone.” In 
a recent issue of The British Weekly Dr. Joseph Parker, of 
London, assails the book, “The Mind of the Master,” as antag- 
onistic to the most widely accepted standards of all evangelical 
churches. No doctrine, he says, has suffered more painful evis- 
ceration at the hands of Dr. Watson than the central and vital 
doctrine of the atonement. Of Dr. Watson’s religious teachings 
in general the New York Odserver says: ‘There seems lacking 
a certain depth of reach in Dr. Watson’s teaching, however up- 
lifting it has proved in many respects. ... It is a pity that Dr. 
Watson, the holder of such a gifted pen, and a man so generally 
beloved, should slur over so lightly some of the profoundest and 
most essential doctrines of the Christian faith.” 
We append here an extract from the Belfast Wztness (Presby- 
terian, Belfast, Ireland). Referring to a sermon preached by Dr. 
Watson in Belfast, Zhe Witness says: 


“Dealing with the case of Zaccheus, his points were that there 
are two selves or natures in a man—a good and abad. This is 
admitted. Every reader of St. Paul (Rom. vii.) knows that, 
and every reader of hisown heart also. That the good self is the 
original self which has, like a palimpsest, got overlaid with sin. 
Doubtful; there are men whose native original is bad, and only 
by grace and discipline and good influences learn a little good- 
ness in later life. That the good self is the man’s real true self 
in every case. We think not in every case; it is not true psych- 
ology, and does not square with all the facts. The fraudulent 
self of Jabez Balfour is his real self. That the good self strives 
against the bad, and will finally prevail. We doubt it very much. 
Where is the effort of the good self in Fowler and Milsom, the 
Muswell Hill murderers, taken in connection with Fowler's feroc- 
ityin the dock? Mrs. Dyer has been living comfortably for years 
by strangling infants. Another criminal lately, when the judge 
pronounced sentence of death, ending, ‘The Lord have mercy on 
your soul,’ the wretch flippantly answered, ‘I hope He will have 
more mercy on my soul than I had on my body.’ And these 
persons, according to experts, are not insane. Where, then, is 
there evidence to justify Dr. Watson’s unlimited faith in human 
nature and hope of'it? His countryman, Carlyle, teaches there 
is a possible hell in human hearts, and a true philosophy of man 
as well as a sound theology must take account of that. Dr. 
Watson told his audience that Jesus’s kindness and sympathy 
resulting in the reformation of the publican is the atonement. 
It is not the Atonement according to the New Testament and the 
Catholic faith. The fact is, this teaching comes perilously near 
to that Broad-Church rationalism which, eliminates from Chris- 
tianity all its distinctive elements and leaves us nothing but a 
general ethic common to Sakya-Muni, or Epictetus, or other 
pagan moralist.” 


In a review of ‘The Mind of the Master” 7he Congregation- 
alist takes exception to several of Dr. Watson’s utterances, but 
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it thinks on the whole that the book will be found helpful and in- 
fluential. It says: 


“Dr. Watson is at odds with scholastic theologians, and hurls 
his lance against the false and hurtful religious notions which 
have somehow or other become embedded in the popular Chris- 
tian consciousness of the past generations and of the generation 
that is now in middle or advanced life, but which we do not think 
have any large place in the thought of our younger Christian men 
and women. But, sympathizing with his endeavor to represent 
Christianity as a sane, reasonable, attractive, and universal relig- 
ion, we question whether he has not drawn a contrast between 
the parts of the New Testament too sharp and too unwarranted to 
stand the test of unprejudiced and thorough scholarship. It was 
not necessary to do this in order to emphasize his point. A vast 
religious public on both sides the sea has already swallowed 
eagerly, and with relish, in the ‘Bonnie Brier Bush’ and ‘The 
Days of Auld Lang Syne,’ most of the ideas of the Christian re- 
ligioh which constitute the staple thoughts of ‘The Mind of the 
Master ;’ but not until it lays hold of this later book will it realize 
just how much heresy it has absorbed through the shrewd obser- 
vations of Drumsheugh, Hillocks, Burnbrae, and others in that 
notable circle of Drumtochty wise men, as well as through the 
skilful portrayal of Lachlan Campbell’s transformation and of 
Dr. Maclure’s unselfish but unlabeled Christianity.” 


SIR WILLIAM DAWSON ON SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION. 


ROBABLY no scientific man is to-day more prominent as a 
defender of religious faith than Sir:J. William Dawson, 
LL.D., F.R.S., late the principal of McGill University, Montreal, 
and at one time president of the British Association. Sir Wil- 
liam, in addition to his scientific attainments, is a student of 
Hebrew and Greek. Ina recent issue of 7he Christian Common- 
wealth, London (one of the few religious weeklies that avails 
itself of that modern invention, the interview) appear an article 
by him on “Science as the Handmaid of Religion” and an inter- 
view with him touching lightly on numerous important points 
such as the biblical account of creation, the origin of man, the 
extent of the Deluge, and miracles. . 
To take the interview first, Sir William was asked if there is 
any real discrepancy between science and Genesis. He replied: 


“In my judgment, none. I maintain that so far as an inspired 
record can be compared with what is at best a record we work out 
for ourselves, the correspondence between the two is marvelous. 
I have held that view since 1856, when I published my book 
‘Archeia’ (since replaced by another, ‘The Origin of the World’) 
and I think the proofs of its soundness are multiplying daily. To 
my mind the first chapter of Genesis, in the way which it has 
anticipated discovery and still holds the ground as something 
that can not fairly be cavilled at, is itself a remarkable proof of 
the inspiration of the Bible. Those who attack Genesis either do 
not understand it or wilfully misrepresent it.” 

“Then you think the first chapter of Genesis represents solid 
fact 2” 

“Decidedly. It represents the order of creation, but from a 
special point of view, that of a writer who wishes to show that the 
things that were objects of idolatry to the ancient world are really 
the works of one Creator. The aim of the writer and of the spirit 
of God in guiding him is distinctively religious. In early days 
men did not distinguish between the creature and the Creator, 
and the object of the first chapter of Genesis is to show that the 
Creator is the absolute and eternal spiritual Being and that every- 
thing in the world and the universe is His work.” 


On the origin of man, the interviewer elicited the following : 


“TI know nothing about the origin of man except what I am told 
in the Scripture—that God created him. I do not know anything 
more than that, and I do not know anybody who does. I would 
say with Lord Kelvin that there is nothing in science that reaches 
the origin of anything at all. That man is a product, a divine 
creation, is all that I can say. So with the first animal, it must 
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have been a product of absolute creation. With man something 
new is introduced into the world—a rational and moral nature, of 
which there is no trace in the animal kingdom. That is why in 
the first chapter of Genesis man is said to have been ‘created,’ 
an inferior term, ‘made,’ being usually used in the case of the 
animals.” 


On the subject of miracles: 


‘My view is that the possibility of miracle is enormous, because 
God’s knowledge and power are infinite, and ours very small and 
limited. Anything God thinks proper to carry out that goes be- 
yond what we know becomes to us a miracle, and He may make 
it a sign for the advancement of our moral interests. A miracle 
is really God carrying out His higher designs in ways perfectly 
within His own power but beyond our power of comprehension of 
causes. The proxi- 
mate causes of mir- 
acles are, however, 
sometimes revealed 
to us in Scripture.” 

“As a_ scientific 
man have you any 
difficulty in accept- 
ing the miracles of 
both the Old and 
New Testaments ?” 

“None whatever. 
The two must stand 
or fall together. I 
do not think a man 
can logically reject 
the Old Testament 
without also reject- 
ing the New. The 
evidence of inspira- 
tion in the Old Tes- 
ament, considered 
as the preparatory 
dispensation for 
Christ’s coming, is 
just as good, in my 
judgment, as in that 
of the New.” 














SIR J. WILLIAM DAWSON. 


In his signed article Sir William speaks of the word “super- 
natural,” as used in religious circles, as one of the principal 


stumbling-blocks to scientific men. He says: 


“The word does not occur in the Bible, nor is the idea which it 
represents one that is sanctioned by the spirit of God. In the 
Bible God is at once over and in all His works, and the distinc- 
tion between those that we can refer in some degree to secondary 
or proximate causes, or to natural laws, and those that we can not 
so understand, is one purely subjective or human, and in no way 
expressive of the Divine action. It is, in short, an idea dependent 
on our imperfect knowledge; and hence, if we make such a dis- 
tinction, we shall find that as knowledge increases the domain of 
the so-called supernatural appears to diminish as if about to 
vanish away. The true distinction which the Bible adheres to 
throughout is that between the natural asembodied in matter and 
energy, and the spiritual as denoting the domain of intelligence 
and will. 

“When in this lower world we seek for ultimate causes, we find 
one only, the human will, which can not be referred to material 
power nor brought under the dominion of the laws of matter and 
force. Yet we do not regard reason and will as supernatural, 
tho, like the Creator Himself, they belong to the unseen and 
spiritual. The First Cause, or Creator, whose existence we must, 
even independently of revelation, assume, in order to avoid the 
absurdity of mere chance and causelessness, must also be spirit- 
ual, and His modes of action, tho inconceivably greater than, 
must have some analogy to those of the will of which we are con- 
scious in ourselves. Hence arise two different but not contradic- 
tory modes of expressing ourselves respecting material nature. 
The first is that which relates to secondafy causes and natural 
laws; the second that which relates to the first cause as present 
in all phenomena. In ordinary elementary science we are occu- 
pied with the first aspect of the matter. In more philosophical 
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science and in religious beliefs we rise to the consideration of the 
latter. So far as we can understand, not only the whole material 
universe, but even the spiritual world, must be under the domain 
of Divine law; but in any case we may be sure that God is over 
all and in all, and this last is the appropriate view of Holy Scrip- 
ture, which speaks of all things as originating in God, and does 
not, except on rare occasions, concern itself with 
causes. 

“Let us not, then, present to our scientific friends the partial 
and inaccurate distinction of the natural and the supernatural, 
but the real and scriptural one of the natural and the spiritual. 
We shall thus find a true meeting-place for science and religion, 
excluding atheism and agnosticism, and leading easily and natu- 
rally to the Almighty Creator and living Father and Savior pre- 
sented to us by divine revelation.” 


secondary 


The writer denies that the majority of scientific men are skep- 
tics, saying that, so far as his observation goes, most of them are 
pious and devout men. 


REPLY OF THE GREEK CHURCH TO THE 
POPE’S ENCYCLICAL. 


HE encyclical which Pope Leo addressed to the Greek 

Church in July, 1894, on the subject of reunion was quite 
widely quoted and commented upon at the time. The reply 
which the Greek Church made last August has obtained compar- 
atively little currency, and what quotations were made from it by 
English and American journals were made from an unsatisfactory 
translation. A new edition has, however, been printed by the 
publishers of 4//antzs, a Greek journal published weekly in this 
city, and from this edition some of the Protestant papers, notably 
The Christian Advocate, are using extracts in reply to the claims 
made in the Pope’s recent encyclical published in this country 
June 30. 

The reply of the Greek Church is termed “A Patriarchal and 
Synodical Encyclical Letter to the Most Sacred and God-Beloved 
Metropolitans and Bishops, and Brethren in Christ; and to the 
sacred and reverend clergy under them; and to the entire pious 
and orthodox community of the Most Holy Apostolic and Patri- 
archal Throne of Constantinople.” 


It is signed by thirteen 


hierarchs. It begins by reference to the “arrogant pretentious- 
ness” of the “Bishops of Rome,” and to the attempt of Pope Leo 
XIII. to bring about union “by a recognition of himself as Chief 
Pontiff and supreme spiritual and temporal ruler.” The desire for 
reunion is lauded, and the letter then states conditions of reunion 
as follows: 


“For the realization of the pious desire of the reunion of the 
churches, it is necessary, first of all things, to define some com- 
mon principle and basis. And such secure common principle and 
basis can be none other than the teaching of the Gospel and of 
the Seven Holy Ecumenical Councils. When, therefore, we refer 
to that teaching, which remained common to the church both of 
the East and the West up to the time of their separation, it is in- 
cumbent on us to inquire, with a sincere wish to comprehend the 
truth, what was it that the entire body of the one Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Christ throughout East and West be- 
lieved at that time; and to that belief, entire and unaltered, we 
must hold fast. And whatever else has been added or subtracted 
in later times, that it is the sacred and indispensable duty of every 
one, if he sincerely seeks the glory of God rather than his own 
glory, to set it aright, in a spirit of piety; remembering that, if 
he proudly persist in the perversion of truth, he incurs a heavy 
responsibility before the impartial judgment-seat of Christ.” 


The letter then goes on to specify the “dangerous innovations” 
which the Roman Catholic Church has introduced. The use of 
unleavened bread in the celebration of the Divine Eucharist is 
one innovation; the admission that the elements of the Sacra- 
ment are sanctified with the enunciation of the words, “Take, 
eat,” etc., instead of by the blessing of the priest, is another; a 
third consists in depriving the laity of the sacred chalice; a fourth 
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consists in the powers assumed by the Pope over the spirits in Pur- 
gatory; a fifth, the “novel doctrine of the immaculate conception 
of the Theotokos and ever Virgin Mary.” ‘The letter then passes 
on to the claim of supremacy made by the Bishop of Rome, as 
follows: 

‘Overlooking, however, these material and weighty differences 
in the belief of the two churches—differences created, as we have 
seen, in the West—his beatitude [Pope Leo XIII.] represents in 
his encyclical that the question of the supremacy of the Roman 
bishops is the decisive and only cause of discord, and refers us to 
original sources wherein to seek what it was that our forefathers 
thought thereof, and what was the tradition of early Christianity. 
But when we do refer back to the fathers and to the ecumenical 
councils of the first nine centuries, we find that the Bishop of 
Rome was never regarded as the supreme authority or as the in- 
fallible head of the church; but that every bishop was the head 
and president of his own particular church, subject only to 
synodical decrees and to the decisions of the church at large, 
which alone is infallible. From this rule the Bishop of Rome 
was in no wise exempted, as ecclesiastical history shows, since 
the sole eternal Chief and the immortal Head of the Church is 
our Lord Jesus Christ; for ‘He is the head of the body of the 
church ;’ He who hath said to His divine disciples and apostles 
at the ascension into heaven, ‘And lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.’ Peter, whom the papists—basing 
themselves on the apocryphal pseudo-Clementines of the second 
century—have purposely imagined to have been the founder of 
the Roman Church and its first bishop, Peter is seen in Scripture 
discussing as an equal with equals in the Apostolic Council of 
Jerusalem. On another occasion he is bitterly rebuked by Paul, 
as it is manifest in the Epistle tothe Galatians. The very Gospel 
text to which the Roman pontiff refers, ‘Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church,’ was interpreted during 
the early ages of the church, both by the tradition and by all the 
divine and sacred fathers without exception—as the papists them- 
selves well know—in an entirely different manner, and in an 
orthodox spirit; the immovable fundamental rock on which the 
Lord built His church, and against which the gates of hell shall 
not prevail, was understood metaphorically to signify the right 
confession which Peter had made concerning the Lord: ‘Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the living God.’ On this confession of 
faith rests firmly the saving message of Gospel preached by all 
the apostles and their successors. Therefore the heaven-soaring 
(ovpavoBauwv) apostle Paul refers manifestly to this divine sen- 
tence when he declares by divine inspiration: ‘According to the 
grace of God which is given unto me, as a wise master-builder, 
I have laid the foundation, and another buildeth thereon. But 
let every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. For other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.’ In another sense, again, he designates all the apostles 
and prophets as the foundation of the spiritual advancement 
(érocxodoug#) of the faithful in Christ, namely, the members of the 
body of Christ, ‘which is the church,’ saying to the Ephesians: 
‘Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fel- 
low citizens with the saints, and of the household of God, and are 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone.’ Such being the in- 
spired teaching of the apostles touching the foundation and the 
head of the church of God, it is but natural that the divine 
fathers, who hold fast to the apostolic traditions, should neither 
entertain nor conceive any idea of an absolute supremacy, either 
in the apostle Peter or in the bishops of Rome; nor could they 
attribute to the Gospel text in question an interpretation wholly 
foreign to the church, but only the true and orthodox one. They 
could not invent, arbitrarily and of their own will, the novel doc- 
trine of an overbearing supremacy of the Roman bishop as a pre- 
tended successor to Peter; and this, notwithstanding that the 
Church of Rome was founded properly not by Peter, of whose 
apostolic activity in Rome history knows nothing, but through 
the disciples of the heaven-soaring apdstles of the Gentiles, Paul, 
whose apostolic ministry in Rome is, besides, clear to all.” 


The letter then refers to the views of the early church regard- 
ing the status of the Bishop of Rome as “the first bishop in point 
of order—that is, the first among equals.” His subjection to 
synodic decisions is also asserted as a doctrine of the early 
church. Then comes the following passage : 
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“The early seeds of those absolutist pretensions of the papacy 
were sown in the pseudo-Clementines, but they were matured 
exactly at this time of Nicholas [I.], in the so-called pseudo- 
Isidorian Decretals, which are a mass of spurious and counterfeit 
royal ordinances and letters of ancient bishops of Rome, where- 
by, contrary to all historic truth and to the established govern- 
ment of the Church, it was purposely put forth that primitive 
Christianity accorded to the bishops of Rome unbounded authority 
over the Church at large. 

“Tt is with sorrow of soul that we recount these facts. For tho 
the papal church now admits the spurious and counterfeit nature 
of those decretals, on which her arrogant pretensions are based, 
yet refuses stubbornly to return to the canons and decrees of the 
ecumenical councils; and on the approach of the end of this nine- 
teenth century she has even officially proclaimed the Bishop of 
Rome to be infallible—to the amazement of the entire Christian 
world and to the widening of the existing breach. The Orthodox 
Eastern and Catholic Church of Christ knows of no one infallible 
but the ineffably incarnated Son and Word of God. And the 
apostle Peter himself, whose successor the Pope presumes to be, 
thrice denied the Lord, and was thrice censured by the apostle 
Paul as not standing uprightly in respect to Gospel truth. Then 
the Pope Liberius, in the fourth century, subscribed an Arian 
confession; and likewise Zosimus, in the fifth century, approved 
of an heretical confession denying original sin; Virgilius, in the 
sixth century, was condemned by the Fifth Council for misbelief ; 
and in the seventh century, Honorius, having fallen into the 
heresy of the Monothelites, was also condemned by the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council as a heretic, and the popes, his successors, 
acknowledged and admitted his condemnation.” 


For all of which reasons, the Eastern Church is “the one holy 
Catholic and apostolic church of Christ,” the Roman Church being 
“the church of innovations, of the falsification of the writings of 
the fathers, of the misinterpretation both of Holy Scriptures and 
of the decrees of the Holy Councils.” The letter ends belliger- 
entiy with a quotation from Gregory of Nazianzus: “ Praise- 
worthy war is far better than a peace that Separates us from God.” 





THE LATE BISHOP A. C. COXE. 


RTHUR CLEVELAND COXE; whose death, at the age 

of seventy-eight, was announced several weeks ago, was a 

man who made many friends and many enemies, and the notices 

of his death appearing in the church press exhibit some striking 
differences of opinion. 

He was born in Mendham, N. Y., the son of a Presbyterian 
minister, Samuel Hanson Cox, D.D. (Theson afterward added 
an “e” to his name, to the disgust, as reported, of his father.) 
He was educated in the New York University and the General 
Theological Seminary, having become an Episcopalian, partly 
by reason of maternal influence. He was rector of St. James 
Church, Hartford, Conn., 1842-54, afterward of Grace Church, 
Baltimore, and still later of Calvary Church, New York city. He 
declined an election as bishop of Texas before leaving Baltimore, 
but was consecrated “Bishop Coadjutor” of western New York 
January 4, 1865. The following quotations bring out some of the 
more salient features of his career. R 

The Churchman (New York, Prot. Episc.) in an appreciative 
editorial says: 


“The whole Western Church of Christ recognized the influence 
of this American prelate, whether we speak of the Americar, the 
Anglican, the Roman, or the old Catholic branches. His bold 
and judicious championship of opinions held by such men as 
Déllinger and Reinkens led to the raising up of the old Catholic 
episcopate. In the reformed movement in Italy and France he 
was foremost with his sympathy and advocacy. It was to a sug- 
gestion of his that the powerful and useful Lambeth Conferences 
are due. If Bishop Coxe was not exactly ma/leus hereticorum, 
he was malleus papalistarum, the protagonist who rushed full 
armed into the controversy with Roman pretensions, and, as Ajax 
was ‘the bulwark of the tide of war,’ this redoubtable warrior of 
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the cross stood up and faced every incoming flood of Roman 
aggression which he thought was threatening the citadel of truth 
and liberty in his beloved country.” 


The Living Church (Chicago, Prot. Episc.) speaks of him as 
“notably of an aggressive temperament.” Zhe Canadian Church- 
man (Toronto) says: 


“There is no name of an American churchman so familiar on 
the lips of the members of our church as that of Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe. There was no one dearer to all who knew him. Bishop 
Coxe had innumerable winning and attractive qualities, some of 
them known to all men, others known best to those who knew 
and loved him best. And all who knew him well loved him 
well.” 


The Catholic Review very charitably hopes that the Bishop’s 
soul is saved, but a tone of doubt is evident in its words: 


“The ‘Bishop’ hated the Catholic Church and lost no occasion 
to show his enmity. 
He now knows that 
if he had been 
worthy and the 
Lord had so desired, 
he too might have 
heard the question : 
‘Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou 
Me?’ His silly open 
letters to Cardinal 
Satolli were the last 
of his anti-Catholic 
works. Well, he is 
dead and the just 
Judge has consider- 
ed his case and sent 
him to his proper 
place for eternity. 
We shall not pre- 
sume to say where 
that place is. We 
sincerely hope that 
THE LATE BISHOP ARTHUR CLEVELAND coxe, he was not mentally 
and morally respon- 
sible for his detestation of the Catholic Church, or that, if 
he was, even at the very last, in the moment of death the 
grace of perfect contrition for that and his other transgressions, 
if any, was granted to him, out of the fulness of God’s mercy. 
It would be no comfort to us to think that his soul was lost.” 

















Another Roman Catholic journal, 7ke Republic (Boston), has 
the following to say: 


“The ferocity of his assaults upon the Church was surprising to 
those who knew how close to the line he had come. It was 
noticeable, also, that the intensity of his hatred increased as he 
advanced in years. . . . The Jesuits were the especial objects of 
the venerable bishop’s antipathy. He looked upon these zealous 
sons of Loyola as a well-disciplined army of spies and scouts who 
were engaged in preparing the way for papal supremacy. This 
delusion worked upon his mind with terrific force and effect. It 
led him also into dangerous fields of controversy from which he 
did not come out with honor or credit. For instance, he once 
made the bold statement that the Jesuits adhered to the doctrine 
that the end justifies the means, and, when pressed for his 
authority, he declared that he could show that it was first enun- 
ciated as a theological maxim by the Society of Jesus. The Jesuit 
fathers of Canisius College, Buffalo, promptly challenged him to 
the proof, offering to give him one thousand dollars if he would 
produce his authorities. He never did. Hecould not. There 
are no such authorities. The story is merely another slander that 
has gone the rounds.” 


The Christian Advocate (New York, Meth. Episc.) speaks of 
the Bishop’s open letter to Pius IX., in answer to his brief con- 
voking the Vatican Council, as ‘‘a document of such singular force 
and incisiveness that it was translated into almost all the lan- 
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guages of Europe,” and says that “the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has had few more learned, few more original, few more 
consistent bishops than he,” and “none so great a master of Eng- 
lish.” “His rank as a poet,” the same paper says, “is high.” 
The Outlook (New York, Undenom.) calls him “a man of strong 
individuality, not always perfectly balanced in judgment, but 


highly respected and greatly beloved by a host of people.” 





A New Version of the Bible.—Under the supervision 
of Prof. John Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, a new version 
of the Old Testament is being issued, which has several claims 
to interest. We quote 7he Hebrew Standard as follows: 


“A feature of the enterprise is that it is not in the hands of 
theologians. It is purely a secular work, and the only aim has 
been to get, first, a correct text, and then a correct translation, 
without regard for its bearing upon any creed or scheme of un- 
belief. Since the time of King James, when the received version 
was made, many new helps to the right rendering of the Hebrew 
text have been discovered. Semitic scholarship has made great 
advances in methods as well as the ampler acquisition of ampler 
materials for comparison, elucidation, and study. By the cooper- 
ation of Semitic scholars of the whole learned world, Professor 
Haupt has secured a Hebrew text which is being printed at 
Leipsic. It is printed in colors, the same page having sometimes 
as many as four colors, each color denoting a different element in 
the construction of the text. A single line may contain several 
colors to distinguish the undoubted original from portions that 
are in doubt. The fact that parts of the same bock belong to dif- 
ferent periods or authors will also be indicated. For example, in 
the book of Leviticus the ‘Priestly Code’ will be in black letters 
on a white background. The parts added later will have a brown 
background and the Law of Holiness will be in yellow. Inter- 
polations are indicated by overlining. Where the original is 
poetry this will be indicated in the translation. After securing a 
perfected text the various books were allotted to the most learned 
Orientalists of this and other countries for translation.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE reports of the theological seminaries of the Presbyterian Church 
show that during the last ecclesiastical year 1,054 students have been con- 
nected with these institutions, of whom 270 completed the course. Nearly 
all of these have already found fields open to them. 


DR. STOECKER, the former German Court chaplain, has organized a 
party to be known asthe Religious Socialists, as distinct from the Chris- 
tian Socialists led by Pastor Neumann, Its adherents must be anti- 
Semites, free from revolutionary bias and inclined toward ultra-con- 
servatism. 


The Interior remarks that the hearty words of praise many a minister 
receives when he quits a field which his parishioners have made too 
uncomfortable for him, reminds one of the epitaph a French husband 
inscribed on his wife’s tombstone: ‘“‘ Tears can not recall her, therefore 
we weep.” 


IT isa common custom in England to make nominations for the ecclesias- 
tical positions in the religious newspapers. Two nominations were thus 
made for the chairmanship of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. The way the nominations are made is for a number of gentleman 
to sign a letter of recommendation and publish it in the paper. 


WILLIAM T. STEAD, giving his reminiscences of Cardinal Manning in 
The Independent, says that the Cardinal had much in common with the Non- 
conformists and especially with the Quakers. The Cardinal said that the 
Quakers are nearer the Catholic Church than anybody not within the fold, 
and he attached great importance to the Quaker doctrine of the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit. 


THE United Brethren Young People’s Union have adopted the following 
pledge for each member to take: “Recognizing my relation to God as a 
Christian steward, I promise to seek to administer my financial affairs 
that I may lay aside a liberal proportion (at least one tenth) of my income 
for the use of the Lord. I further promise to seek to distribute wisely this 
amount among the various interests of His kingdom, and to pay it syste- 
matically.” 


THE Bible is now printed in 38: languages, fifty-two versions having been 
added in the last five years. Forty-two of these versions are credited to 
English and Scotch societies, and five to American societies. Twenty- 
three of the languages and dialects belong to the African Bantu family, 
and four belong to each of the Malayan, Chinese, and Malanesian, three are 
in Indian languages, two each belong to the negro, Turki, Druidian, and 
Hamitic groups, and} one each to the Thibeto-Burman, Aryan, and Micro- 
nesian families. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


FOREIGN VIEWS OF MR. BRYAN AND HIS 
CAUSE. 


R. BRYAN’S nomination comes as a surprise to Europe, 
and not a pleasant surprise. If it is meritorious in a 
Presidential candidate to be unsatisfactory in the eyes of the Old 
World, Mr. Bryan shares this merit to the fullest extent with 
Major McKinley. But while the latter is depicted as a plain 
ordinary politician without special gifts beyond the ability to fol- 
low implicitly the dictates of his party, Bryan is looked upon as 
a man well able to influence the masses. Some papers describe 
him as a fanatic, others are inclined to believe that he is an out- 
and-out knave. In one thing the European press agrees: The 
introduction of free coinage is regarded as a serious calamity, 
not oaly for the world in general, but for the United States in 
particular. We select the following comments: 

The Spectator, London, divides the men in our Western States 
into two classes: The one energetic, shrewd, hard, loud, pioneers 
in business and in land, whose ways are rough and cynical, but 
whose brain isclear. The other is equally restless and vehement, 
but its cynicism is shot through by a queer mixture of dreaminess 
and cynicism. The paper then goes on to say: 


“Unless we mistake, Mr. Bryan belongs to the second type. 
. . . Mr. Bryan has to perfection the art of phrase-making, the 
art which enables the orator to lead men by words as one leads a 
horse by the bridle. . . . In any case, Mr. Bryan succeeded ad- 
mirably at the Chicago convention in shaping sets of words which 
would sting his countrymen into wild revolt against the existing 
order of society. ‘You shall not set on the brow of labor a crown 
of thorns; you shall not crucify mankind on a cross of gold.’ 
That may be proved to be cheap rhetoric and in shocking taste, 
but for all that the words are electrical and in a flash put before 
the Western mind what they believe to be their grievance. .. . 
Meantime we can only wish disaster to Mr. Bryan. We do not 
like his opponent, and we like certain of Mr. Bryan’s views, 
notably those on the tariff, but no nation can thrive on a policy of 
repudiation.” 


The Speaker says: 


“Mr. Bryan represents the America that is but dimly known, if 
known at all, on this side of the Atlantic. It has received Mr. 
Bryan’s proclamation of plunder with enthusiasm. Will it be 
prepared to abandon the new policy merely because the older 
America will have naught to say to it? This, we fear, is not 
probable. To Mr. Bryan and to men like him it is a holy thing 
to attack the capitalists and to compel them to disgorge. They 
really believe that the masses of the people are being ‘crucified 
upon across of gold.’ . . . Mr. Bryan and his friends are, after 
all, merely Socialists of the English type with a few special 
fancies of theirown. We do not know that Mr. Bryan diverges 
more wildly from the paths of honesty and common sense than 
did Mr. Keir Hardie, the representative of ‘Independent Labor’ 
in the last House of Commons. It is true that Mr. Keir Hardie 
lacked either the courage or the intelligence of his American 
friend, and did not let the world see so clearly as Mr. Bryan has 
done where he was going.” 


The Handelsb/ad, Amsterdam, fears that Mr. Bryan’s chances 
are pretty good, especially as the Eastern Democrats hesitate as 
to what they should do. The judgment of this paper on Mr. 
Bryan and the silverites in general is anything but gentle. It 
Says: 


“If they win, democracy receives a blow such as a hundred 
mighty tyrants could not have inflicted up »n her. For the men 
who thus go out to become robbers haye #1 the panaceas dear to 
thes upporters of democratic government. They have universal 
suffrage, free schools, cheap food, they have no king, no aristoc- 
racy, etc. The leaders of the silver men have learned a lesson 
from the Irish Nationalists, for the latter, too, declare that it is 
better to save your money than to pay your debts. ‘Patriotism 
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made a paying thing’ may be called the motto of both. . 
Orators used to address an English or American audience always 
describe their cause—whatever its character—as a holy cause. 
Bryan is no exception, and his hearers went almost crazy with 
enthusiasm. . . . All those whose theory of life differs materially 
from that of old-fashioned people who believe that hard work, 
frugality, and self-restraint are the only lasting means to success 
in life—all those will regard Mr. Bryan as a prophet. His lan- 
guage idealizes annexation of your neighbor’s property. 

“‘Demagogs are never more dangerous than when they become 
sentimental. Nobody was more sentimental than Robespierre. 

“Witness also the case of Agorakritos, a pork butcher of 
Athens, who revealed the secret of his success to Cleon. ‘Senti- 
mental bombast,’ he said, ‘is the best means to get what you 
want. When I was a boy, I would approach the owner of some 
provision stand in the street, and address him with some sentence 
like this: “‘Look above at the heavens, friend! Seest thou the 
swallow? Verily, I tell thee it is a sign of nature’s awakening— 
springtime has come.” And as he poked his nose into the air, I 
would possess myself of a piece of his wares in a quick and subtle 
manner.’ The sentimental Agorakritos of Chicago asks the voter 
to rivet his eyes upon the holy cause of a halved dollar. ‘Spring- 
time has come!’ he cries. Meanwhile there isa chance for a deft 
movement of the fingers.” : 


The Frankfurter Zeitung is of opinion that free coinage could 
not be really introduced in America even if Bryan is elected, as it 
would lead to state bankruptcy. In the interest of the great 
republic, it says, it is to be hoped that her people will discover 
the silver swindle as they discovered the greenback swindle. 
The JM/znerve, Montreal, warns the Canadians that they must rid 
themselves betimes of American silver dollars, many of which are 
in circulation in Canada. A Canadian will lose heavily on every 
American dollar if the silverites win, and the loss will fall chiefly 


on the small traders on the frontier.— 7rans/ations made for 
THE Literary DiIGEst. 





WESTERN CIVILIZATION AND THE YELLOW 
WORLD. 


HE importance of the late war between China and Japan is 

continually kept before the public by the efforts of travelers 

and social economists more or less versed in the affairs of the 

Yellow World. M. F. Schrader, in the Revue de Paris, regards 

that war as the most important event in history since the great 
migration of nations. He argues in substance as follows: 


A world of 400,000,000 people, after a resistance of many cen- 
turies, has suddenly been drawn into the vortex of Western civil- 
ization. No time for reflection is given the Chinese. The West- 
ern world does not wait, and gradual changes are impossible. 
What will the Chinese do? 

We are easily tempted to regard China as a political unity with 
a well-ordered government. We forget that this gigantic empire 
with perhaps a third of the human race for population is an enor- 
mous polyp without political or social consciousness. The Gov- 
ernment is an administration without executive central power. 
In trying to give China a government after the Western pattern 
we endeavor to influence the brain of an immense sponge. Hence 
the Chinese authorities are rendered powerless. The civilization 
of the East and that of the West differ in every detail, and such 
an intermingling of the two systems as that which took place 
when the Romans met the barbarians seems to be out of the 
question. Both systems have grown in different directions to 
such an extent that one must become subject tothe other. In- 
stinctively China draws back, she fears that the work of ages, the 
very soul of a thousand generations, will be destroyed. But they 
are forced into a new life whether they like it or not. They must 
pay the debt incurred by the war, and they must arm against 
a new attack from their restless enemy. In spite of itself 
China must adopt Western thought, and she obeys. She will 
reform—after a manner, and her people will learn to carry on 
war. Perhaps the great mass of the people will retain their great 
abhorrence of war, which caused them rather to submit than to 
attack others. But what if Japan can win the Chinese to join her 
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in a war against the whites? It should be remembered that the 
Chinaman does not refuse to fight because he is a coward, but 
because he thinks it is foolish to fight. 

The immediate result of the influence of Western thought must 
be a revolution. The union of the Chinese Empire has so far 
been preserved by the powerful influences of family life and the 
extreme latitude which is given to the methods employed by the 
administration. Now comes the Westerner with his ideas of per- 
sonal independence and the central power of government. What 
will be the result if patriarchal views are supplanted, if the re- 
spect with which the masses now regard the Emperor is de- 
stroyed, if high regard for the opinions of their ancestors no 
longer influences these countless millions? Civil war must ensue 
as a natural consequence. 

America and Europe will then be forced to interfere, to quench 
the revolutionary movement, for the rest of the world is deeply 
concerned in the peace and prosperity of the Flowery Kingdom. 
But the results of such revolutionary movements will be felt for 
a long time. It is to be hoped that the Western world will ex- 
ercise sufficient self-restraint to approach China as a friend rather 
than a suzerain, and that both branches of the human race will 
learn from each other. Impossible it is not, for already Eastern 
literature and art is making itself felt in the West, and the rapid 
extension of commercial relations will assist the good work.— 
Translated and condensed for THE LITERARY DicGEstT. 


ITALY’S CHANGED POSITION. 


HE defeat which Abyssinia has inflicted upon Italy has seri- 
ously impaired the standing of the Jatter power in the 


council of nations. It will undoubtedly affect Italy’s position as 


a member of the Dreibund. In German circles the fact that the 
Italian army failed against the semi-barbarous troops of the 
Negus is regarded as a warning that the military authorities must 
not relax in energy, and that an inferior army is almost as bad 
as none atall. Yet Germany is not inclined to sever her alliance 
with Italy. The Germans think that an Italy on the defensive is 
of more advantage to them in a war with France and Russia than 
a neutral Italy, or one opposed to Austria. The Neuesten Nach- 
richten, Munich, says: 


“Events in Abyssinia are still fresh in the memory of mankind, 
and it is therefore impossible to givea final judgment on General 
Baratieri’s ability as a militarycommander. Critics nevertheless 
see clearly the many grave faults of the army under his command, 
and it would be foolish to deny these shortcomings, for we are 
too much interested in the vitality of our ally, and the opponents 
of the Triple Alliance, not to notice the shortcomings of Italy as 
well as ourselves. However much one may acknowledge the 
bravery displayed by the troops defeated at Adna, the fact re- 
mains that the Italians were no match for the Abyssinians. 
What, then, could they do against the French!” 


The writer acknowledges that a combination of unhappy cir- 
cumstances, such as mistaking one village to which certain troops 
had been ordered for another of the same name, contributed to 
the defeat. But it would not have been so signal a defeat if ‘the 


army had been in better condition. He continues: 


“Italian authorities on the subject acknowledge that ‘the ill- 
applied economy which has reigned in army affairs in Italy for 
the past ten years led to the disaster. There is great want of 
proper tactical schooling and unity, the autumn maneuvers are 
almost continually dispensed with, the companies are not strong 
enough.’ The persons upon whom the ultimate disaster is fast- 
ened are only the victims of a bad system. All this concerns us 
directly as allies, especially as Italy, on account of the weak state 
of her finances, is inclined to economize still more to the detri- 
ment of her army. . . . In future we must renounce the hope 
that Italy could actively assist us with troops on the Rhine; the 
value of the alliance will be in future in the fact that France must 
leave an army on her southeastern frontier to watch the Italians, 
and that Austria, free from the obligation of guarding her Italian 
frontier, can turn her attention to Russia.” 
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The Hamburger Nachrichten, Prince Bismarck’s mouthpiece, 
warns the German Government against overtaxing Italy's 
strength for the sake of the alliance. 


in the main, as follows: 


The paper expresses itself, 


Italy must not be forced out of the Triple Alliance by attempts 
to force her tokeep up an army that is too large for her resources. 
Even if she insists upon arranging her finances upon a more com- 
fortable basis at the cost of the Alliance no objections should be 
raised. An Italy weak from a military point of view can still 
render good service to Germany and Austria. Germany could 
carry a war if attacked on the French and Russian frontier, pro- 
vided she can reckon on the support of the whole Austrian army. 
But if Austria is weakened in consequence of a change in the at- 
titude of Italy, this condition of success would disappear. 


English papers, in commenting upon Prince Bismarck’s opin- 
ion, remark that the Old Chancellor displays his wonted shrewd- 


ness in dealing with the question. Their comments, however, 


also justify Bismarck’s oft-reiterated warning to Germany that 
England is bound to oppose the rise of Germany wherever an op- 


portunity offers. Zhe Spectator, London, says: 


“Italy is to be humored, and everything done to keep her in the 
Alliance. There must be no using of thumbscrews to force her 
to increase her military efforts. That is probably sound sense. 
It contains, however, admissions which will not be lost on our 
diplomatists. We could at a pinch offer Italy terms which would 
induce her to leave the Triple Alliance. If Germany presses us 
too hard in Africa or elsewhere, it may become necessary to offer 
those terms.” 


ARE BRITISH MANNERS DEGENERATING? 


MEMBER of the Upper House in the British Parliament is 
much disconcerted by the evident decline of courtesy 
among the upper strata of society in Great Britain. Lord Meath, 
out of deference perhaps to the susceptibilities of his countrymen, 
ignores the fact that neither the Scotchman nor the Irishman is 
regarded as unmannerly, and that the reputation for lack of cour- 
tesy on the part of the Briton, which he confesses to, has been 
chiefly earned by people whose home is south of the Tyne. He 
does not wear gloves in handling his subject. He begins with 
some general remarks, which we condense as follows: 


Cynics might remark, with some show of justice, that as 
Britons never have been known to possess any manners there 
could be no disappearance of therm. Yet the Englishman has 
only recently begun wholly to relinquish the art of courtesy. 
Democracy and democratic institutions are, primarily, responsible 
for this, but it is a pity that “society” joins with democracy in 
sweeping from British soil the last vestige of outward courtesy 
of demeanor, especially as the character of the Briton excludes 
the danger of his becoming addicted to phrase-making. Some 
people may welcome the advent of a time when politeness be- 
tween equals shall be esteemed an evil survival from feudal and 
aristocratic ages. ‘To such it may be answered that the outward 
expression of kindly feelings between man and man should be 
welcomed by those who profess to teach the brotherhood of man. 


Lord Meath is convinced that the unpopularity of the Briton is 
due less to jealousy of his prosperity than “to personal experience 
of the rude and overbearing manner of individual Englishmen 
with whom the foreigner has been painfully brought into con- 
tact.” The writer dwells upon this as follows: 


“Some Britons, as soon as they have planted their feet on for- 
eign soil, live as tho this planet and the dwellers on it had been 
specially created by Providence to cater for the enjoyment of the 
inhabitants of the British Isles. . . . How often, with hot indig- 
nation, has one seen British men and women behave abroad as he 
knows they never would dare to doat home. . . . It is not uncom- 
mon to see Englishmen in the halls and corridors of foreign hotels 
wearing their hats, when every foreigner is bareheaded... . 
How many are there, for instance, who, when seating themselves 
at, or on leaving, a fable d'héte abroad, remember that in most 
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foreign countries it is considered exceedingly rude not to bow to 
the guests on either side; or will bear in mind that the hat should 
never be worn indoors, and should always be raised when meet- 
ing a male as well as a female acquaintance, when addressing 
any stranger, or when going in or out of a shop or public restau- 
rant; that in Germany, when paying a visit, no well-bred man 
or woman ever sits on a sofa without being specially invited by 
the hostess to do so; that in the same country the unmarried girl 


invariably grants precedence to the married woman; and that in 


the case of both sexes youth, when walking with age or rank, 
should place it on the inner side of the pavement?.. . 

““What would be the feelings of British noblemen and gentle- 
men of position if a Hindu official of no birth or manners, sent to 
govern an English country, were to treat them in the way in 
which some British officials are in the habit of dealing with natives 
of distinction? ... 

“A true gentleman is naturally courteous—he could hardly be 
the reverse if he tried; but in these days, when so many lay claim 
to the title who possess few of the qualifications, it may be well 
to point out that a courteous manner possesses a distinctly com- 
mercial value. However boorish we may be ourselves, we appre- 
ciate civility and courtesy in others... . 

“If British boys and girls were taught to subordinate self, to 
respect their neighbors, and in non-essentials not to run counter 
to their prejudices, we should probably in a few years find that, 
altho for political reasons Great Britain might still maintain that 
‘splendid isolation’ of which we have lately heard so much, her 
people were no longer disliked, but by their politeness and 
urbanity had won the respect and friendship of foreigners, and 
had thereby increased the influence of their country, and taken 
the most effective steps to diminish the chances of international 
misunderstandings. ” 


This article has received a good deal of attention in England, 
the general verdict being that Lord Meath takes too somber a 
view. Zhe Spectator remarks that manners are largely subject 
to fashion, else the distinction between “old-fashioned” and 
“new” manners would not be made. The decay of manners, 
their apparent change for the worse, is credited by this paper to 
a desire of the wealthy to be exclusive, in itself perfectly justifia- 
ble. We quote this passage direct : 


“The smart people gave up being formally polite and making 
bows and ‘graceful inclinations of assent’ when the middle class 
grew polite, and shop-boys and shop-girls adopted the etiquette of 
the old régime. When the manners of those below them in the 
social scale became thoroughly polite, the only way of escape 
was the adoption of a self-conscious roughness. It became the 
right thing to say ‘May I have a dance?’ in Mayfair, because at 
middle-class balls a beautiful bow and a formal demand had be- 
come the fashion. Society is only apparently unmannerly be- 
cause it is trying to dodge its humbler followers and arrange a 
set of conventions which will not be pirated. .. . 

“As soon, however, as its retreat is discovered, it will have to 
find a new device. Then, in all probability, we shall see a reac- 
tion in favor of formality, and our young men and maidens will 
bow and simper and pass formal compliments after the manner 
of the eighteenth century.” 


The Speaker denies point-blank that there is any decline in 
politeness or manners in the better sense of these words, as con- 
troversy is carried on with much less violence than formerly. 
Democracy, certainly, has advanced enormously in England, and 
Americans take comfort in the thought that English elections are 
as corrupt as their own; but democracy is a greater stickler for 
etiquette than aristocracy, and outward forms “press heavily on 
the parvenu with aspirations and no aspirates.” When it comes 
to a question of natural politeness, however, Lord Meath must 
learn to distinguish between that and mere outward form— 7%e 
Speaker thinks—and proceeds to give the noble essayist a little 
lecture as follows: 


“Natural politeness is a growth which is not always careful of 
conventions. It is an affair of individual delicacy, and sometimes 
possesses an originality amounting to genius. It is remarkable 
chiefly for its swift perception of the feelings of others, and for 
its skill in asserting a personal view without exciting susceptibil- 
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ities to leap into unseasonable argument. It conciliates unrea- 
son, defers to the harmless prejudices that simper through the 
world, and suffers fools, if not gladly, with no over-fatigue. So 
rare a temper is above forms, and treads the social atmosphere as 
if walking on clouds.” 





CUBA AND THE QUESTION OF SPANISH 
ALLIANCES. 


HE revolution in Cuba is dragging along in the slow manner 
which characterizes such movements in tropical countries 
during the fever season. The movement of the Spanish troops, 
which are now rapidly filling the hospitals, is all but suspended, 
and the insurgents, too, show less activity. In the opinion of 
unprejudiced observers, Spain is wasting her strength to no pur- 
pose. A writer in Polztzken, Copenhagen, who contributes arti- 
cles on military subjects to that paper, thinks Spain will have to 
give up the game. The Danish expert regards the despatch of 
further reinforcements to Cuba as absolutely useless. “If the 
Spaniards can not crush the 40,000 insurgents with 200,000 men,” 
he says, “it is not likely that they will accomplish their object 
with another 100,000.” He acknowledges that military reputation 
and national honor are valuable, but doubts that they are worth 
the terrible strain which Spanish finance and prosperity is under- 
going. More encouraging, from a Spanish point of view, is an 
article in the London Economist. Its writer asserts that Cuba is 
worth all the trouble Spain takes to retain the island, and pre- 
dicts that, if the insurrection is crushed, the wealthy soil of this 
Pearl of the Antilles will enable the Spaniards to make good their 
losses in a comparatively short time. In Mexicothe agitation for 
annexation of Cuba is gaining strength, but the Cubans them- 
selves declare that they want to be entirely independent. 

In the Spanish Parliament and the Spanish press the question 
of an alliance against the United States is much discussed. The 
Spanish Republicans demand an alliance with republican France 
to prevent the greatest republic on the American continent from 
assisting the Cubans, who themselves only want to establish the 
republic on their island. The Spanish Conservatives, on the 
other hand, are unwilling to rush into an alliance. The £foca, 
Madrid, says: 

“Public opinion demands an alliance with France, but what, 
we ask, will Spain profit by it? Will France give us soldiers for 
our war in Cuba? Italy is a member of the Triple Alliance, but 
no German, no Austrian troops have assisted her in the war 
against the Abyssinian Negus. That France has allied herself 
with Russia is easily explained. Since Czsar’s time there have 
been quarrels between the neighbors on the banks of the Rhine, 
and France hopes to regain the lost provinces. But the colonial 
wars in which she has been engaged, she has carried on single- 
handed, while Russia, also, acts alone in Asia. The Franco- 
Russian alliance is for Continental purposesonly. What then are 
we likely to gain by an alliance?” 

Other Conservative journals, such as the Naczona/ and the 
Imparcial, fear that Spain would be drawn into European com- 
plications by an alliance with France and Russia. The Opposi- 
tion journals accuse the Government of being wanting in patriot- 
ism, and point out that Spain has interests of sufficient magnitude 
at stake to warrant active participation in international politics. 
A writer in the Lzera/, Madrid, says: 


“It is enormously absurd to pretend, as certain people do, that 
Spain has no interests large enough to warrant her entering into 
a Continental alliance. One may just as well say that Portugal is 
‘not in Europe, that Gibraltar is not in Europe, that the Mediter- 
ranean is not a European water. An alliance with the French 
Republic is necessary if we are to make ourselves respected more 
than at present in Europe. An agreement with France should 
include concerted action—1, in the affairs of Europe; 2, in the 
affairs of Morocco; 3, in affairs pertaining to the Antilles. A sort 
of Franco-Spanish Zollverein should be concluded. Something 
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must be done to give us back the rank which is ours by right in 
the council of nations.” 


The J/ndependance Belge, Brussels, usually a well-informed 
paper, believes that an alliance with France and Russia will 
eventually be concluded, despite the opposition of the monarchy. 
It says: 


“There is such affinity between the two nations that the agita- 
tion for an alliance is steadily gaining ground. Republican ideas 
have always been fostered in Spain by French influence; Cas- 
telar, Salmeron, and Ruiz Torilla have always regarded France 
as their second fatherland. Apart from this sentimental side of 
the question, commercial interests would profit greatly by a union 
between the two countries. The pecuniary embarrassment of 
Spain has been much exaggerated, an alliance with France would 
soon put her finances in order. From a political point of view 
the alliance is very desirable to France, as it would add a valuable 
contingent of hardy sailors and soldiers to the Franco-Russian 
combination. With regard to the disastrous campaign in Cuba, 
nothing would better tend to settle the matter than Franco- 
Russian mediation in dealing with the United States.” 


The official Correspondencia, Madrid, gives weighty reasons 
on the part of the Spanish Government for abstaining from al- 


liances for the present. The paper says 


“The enthusiastic reception given to the French squadron at 
Ferrol is very natural, but the Government has no reason to show 
special friendship for France. We are at present on excellent 
terms with all other European powers, and do not wish to dis- 
turb the harmony of our relations by showing special favors to 
one of them. In addition it should be remembered that we stand, 
so to speak, on the eve of a conflict with the United States. To 
seek alliances now would be an unjustifiable admission of weak- 
ness. If the need of an ally, not a protector, be it understood, 
ever becomes apparent, it will be time enough to look around, 
and to let diplomacy do its work.”—7vrans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





POLITICS AND THE PRESS IN FRANCE. 


—_— the exception of the Socialistic sections, even the rad- 

ical elements in the monarchical countries begin to doubt 
The late elec- 
tions in France are regarded as proof that public morality has 
degenerated very much since the establishment of the republic in 


the efficacy of republican government in France. 


France. The licentious manner in which the press uses its liberty 


is much censured. For in France a newspaper may say what it 
pleases, unless it attacks the integrity of the country, as in the 
case of the Irredentist papers which were suppressed for agitating 
for the return of Nice and Piemont to Italy, and the Anarchist 
publications which advocate the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. 
How the press uses its liberty is shown by the correspondent of 7he 
Times, the by no means narrow-minded de Blowitz, who picked 
out,on a single page of a newspaper, the following expressions 
hurled against senators who differ from this paper in opinion: 


“Liars, cheats, beasts about to give their last gasp, hangmen, 
crooks, fellows who starve the people, rascals, dirty old men, men 
to be abhorred, footpads, miserables, bums, murderers, old 
thieves, Prussians, sons of dogs, addleheads, rebels, mangy 
curs, the kind of thing one would not like to put one’s foot in,” 
etc. 

The Kélnische Zettung, Cologne, remarks on this: 


“That's nothing. The Parisian wants this kind of condiment 
added to the intellectual food with which the press supplies him 
daily. In private conversation, especially with foreigners, the 
Frenchman will tell you that French journalism is not taken seri- 
ously, that it serves solely to enliven the exmuz of political life. 
Unfortunately the French have so accustomed themselves to this 
kind of thing that they are unable to digest a logical paper on 
political questions. It is against the interest of the press to point 
this out to the people, and if they ever make remarks on the sub- 
ject, they do so in an out-of-the-way column.” 
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The Vienna 7ayed/att thinks the attacks upon the President 
The 
paper points out that the French expect, unjustly, too much of 
their administrators. 


and other high officials in France rather unwarranted. 


One can not choose men for high positions 
at random, and expect them to be carefully educated for their 
duties. On the other hand, French writers point out that the cus- 
tom of leaving the lower officials in their positions, while the 
higher are continually changed, leads to many abuses. 

Of the manner in which men rise to high positions in France, 
Alfred Capus gives an example in the /¢garo. The writer has 
no special record for veracity, and the paper is one of the most 
unreliable and sensational in the world, but it is immensely pop- 
ular, and would not attack all official France if it were not certain 


of the approval of the masses. Capus says: 


“A Minister of State, aware that he would soon be forced to 
retire, was anxious to do something for his friend Dupont, and as 
no position was vacant, he created one with a salary of $1,200 a 
year, and Dupont became a government official. The new Min- 
ister could not imagine what Dupont was doing there, and thought 
his ‘job’ a sinecure, which ought to be abolished. But he also 
thought it wise to ‘compensate’ Dupont, and sent him to his 
friend the Minister of the Interior, who found a vacancy for M. 
Dupont with a salary of $1,400. Again the Ministry fell, and the 
new Minister of the Interior wanted to know why Dupont had 
been given his position. He got rid of Dupont by sending him to 
the Minister of Fine Arts, who ‘compensated’ the lucky man with 
a position at $2,000. Once more there was a change, and Dupont 
was kicked into a job in the Department of Public Works, where 
he received $2,400 per annum. Within a few years Dupont rose 
to a position of $6,000 a year always by being ‘compensated’ for 
the loss of aformer job. The same system caused his elevation 
to the rank of knight, officer, and eventually commander of the 
Legion of Honor. He began to be looked upon as a prominent 
person, became Minister himself, and was grateful enough to 
appoint other Duponts to keep up the reputation of French ad- 
ministration.” 


With regard to the manner in which elections are carried on in 
France, it would appear that the French have nothing to learn in 
the way of tricks. The £cho, Berlin, relates the following : 


“St. Denis, near Paris, is one of the towns in which the Social- 
ists for a time gained the upper hand. But they made themselves 
obnoxious even to the most radical workingmen, and expected to 
be defeated at the last municipal elections. To save themselves, 
they resorted to the following trick: On the evening before the 
balloting the anti-revolutionary voters received ballots, with a 
printed circular in which it was said that a printer’s error was 
contained in the ballots already distributed; the voter was there- 
fore requested to use the enclosed tickets. On the back of these 
tickets, however, were printed the words‘ Elections municipales.’ 
As every ballot containing marks of any kind is counted out, the 
revolutionaries hoped that the use of these tickets would enable 
them to throw out great numbers of votes. The anti-revolution- 
ary committee, however, discovered the trick, acquainted the 
public of their discovery by means of posters and proclamations, 
and the Socialists lost the election.” 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Light and Leading, a representative of the British Sunday-school Workers, 
commenting on Professor and Dr. Agar Beet’s mission to the United States 
to arouse sympathy for Armenia, cites it as ‘‘a sign of the more sensible 
diplomatic missions of the future, which will not be from court to court, 
but from people to people. Our foreign office in its present form is an 
obsolete survival, useless where it is not mischievous.”’ 


AT the recent conversazione of the Royal Society, to quote Sc/ence's 
condensation of a London 77mes report, ** Professor Roberts-Austen showed 
several curious experiments, which are modifications of one recently de- 
scribed by Margot, of Geneva. A fine wire of aluminum is heated to no 
less than 4co degrees above its melting-point, but the wire, nevertheless, 
remains intact. This is owing to the formation of a fine film of alumina on 
the surface of the wire, and the metal, being very light, does not run into 
globules, as it might be expected to do. The molten wire has, moreover, a 
current passing through it and will, if approached by a similar wire or by 
magnet, enable all the effects of mobile conductors carrving currents to be 
illustrated. One experiment showed that the molten wire can even be 
twisted on itself without rupture, and the effects of a tenacious thread of 
molten metal moving in response to electrical influences are very singular.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAUL BOYTON. 


F the immortal Homer were living in these days he could 
easily find the subject for a second “ Odyssey” in the life of 
Capt. Paul Boyton, for probably never since the days of wan- 
dering Ulysses has any one man traveled more extensively, in 
stranger conveyances, or met with more startling adventures 
than this gallant American voyager. 

Capt. Paul Boyton, the ‘“‘man fish” as he is frequently called, 
was born in Pittsburg, Pa., in 1848. There his liking for aquatic 
sports showed itself almost as soon as he was able to walk. In- 
deed, we are told that he could be kept away from the water only 
by force. In his tender years, whenever his mother missed him, 
the first place she looked for him was in the river, a block or so 
from his home. His career was one long adventure. In 1864 he 
enlisted in the Federal navy and served through the war with 
honor, participating in the attack on Fort Fisher. He then be- 
came a submarine diver. In 1867 he served a short time with the 
revolutionists in Mexico, and then took a position as a profes- 
sional life-saver at a summer sea-side resort, where, in a single 
season, he saved fourteen lives. When the Franco-Prussian war 
broke out, Boyton enlisted with the French, and after the close 
of that struggle turned up as a diamond hunter in South Africa. 
Again he became a life-saver at Atlantic City, N. J., and it was 
here that he first heard of the life-saving dress which he afterward 
made so famous. In a long descriptive article in 7he Home 
Magazine (Binghamton, N. Y.) for August, from which we con- 
dense the foregoing account of the main events of his life, 
Arthur Turner describes this dress, which Boyton used in all his 
subsequent voyages, as follows: 


“The dress was invented by C. S. Merriman, of Iowa, and con- 
sists of trousers and tunic made of highly vulcanized rubber. 
When the trousers are put on, the tunic is pulled over the head 
and down over the steel band at the upper part of the trousers, 
where it is firmly secured by arubber strap. All portions of the 
body are covered except the face. There are five air-chambers in 
the costume: one at the back of the head which acts as a pillow, 
and when fully inflated it draws the thin rubber around the face 
so that no water can wash down. The other chambers are situ- 
ated in the back, breast, and around each leg from the hip to the 
knee. The entire dress weighs about thirty-five pounds. When 
in water, the wearer of this suit can be horizontal or perpendic- 
ular on the surface. When standing upright, the water reaches 
to about the breast. When voyaging, he propels himself by a 
light double-bladed ‘paddle six feet long. He assumes the hori- 
zontal position feet foremost, and sometimes uses a sail to help 
him along.” 

He soon became very expert in the use of this dress, and de- 
termined to introduce it to the world as a means of life-saving. 
His plan for demonstrating its efficacy was to take passage on an 
eutward-bound vessel, and, when two hundred miles out, to drop 
overboard and make the best of his way back to land. For this 
voyage 
““He secured a rubber, water-tight bag with air-chambers suffi- 
cient to support about fifty pounds of provisions. It also con- 
tained a compartment for fresh water. Into this bag he packed 
sufficient provisions in a condensed form to last ten days; also 
two dozen signal lights, some rockets, compass, and a knife. 
Besides this his baggage consisted of his suit, and a strong 


double-bladed ax to be used for protection against sharks or sword- 
fish.” 


He experienced some difficulty in finding any captain who 
would permit him to try his perilous scheme, but finally, in Octo- 
ber, 1874, he took passage on 7he Queen, a steamship of the 
National Line, bound for Queenstown. When nearing Cape 
Clear, on the Irish coast, one night, with the wind blowing a 
gale, Boyton let himself over into the water and struck out for 
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shore toward the Cape Clear lighthouse. This was one of his 
wildest adventures. Wequote Mr. Turner’s article at this point: 


“A few moments after the lights of 7e Queen disappeared, 
and Paul was alone on the dark, rolling sea. From his position 
on the deck before going overboard, he could distinctly see the 
gleam of the Cape Clear light; but on the surface of the sea far 
below he could not find it. He knew the direction of the wind, 
that was then southwest, and guided his course accordingly. On 
every mighty swell that lifted him high up, he looked eagerly in 
the direction of the light and soon discovered it ahead. Per- 
fectly content and without a fear of danger, he kept paddling 
along, occasionally cheering himself with a few snatches of a sea- 
song as he drove his paddle strongly into the water and propelled 
himself toward the light which he observed more frequently when 
raised high up on the swell. The wind was steadily increasing 
and soon burst into terrific gusts. The long lazy roll of the sea 
changed, and sharp, snapping waves continually broke over him. 
These grew larger and more powerful every moment. About 
two hours after he left 7Ze Queen the gale was on him in all its 
fierceness and the light was lost to his view. The heavy rain 
that accompanied the gale almost blinded him, and the seas grew 
so high that he abandoned paddling and sought only to keep his 
head against the overpowering waves that then drove down on 
him. An indescribable feeling of loneliness came over him. 
Once his paddle was wrenched from his hand by a heavy sea, but 
he fortunately recovered it. At times a great wave would com- 
pletely submerge him. Then he would shoot to the crest where 
he would have time to breathe before he was again hurled down 
a sloping mass of water that seemed to him fully a hundred feet 
to the bottom. During this terrible ordeal he has since confessed 
that he firmly believed that his last hour had come. . . 

“For hours, that seemed weeks to him, he was driven along 
before the mighty seas. About three o’clock in the morning the 
water became more agitated and a booming sound struck his ear. 
Coming to an upright position, he peered eagerly to leeward, 
thinking he might be close to Cape Clear. He saw what seemed 
to him to be a dark mass of clouds banked up against the morn- 
ing sky along which ran flashes of white. He quickly realized 
that he was nearing the cliffs, and the flashes were the mighty 
waves that broke in fury against them. Knowing that to ap- 
proach them would be certain death, he unlashed his paddle and 
made a frantic endeavor to back off through the enormous waves 
that were driving him slowly but surely to destruction. Not- 
withstanding his almost superhuman efforts he was carried in by 
an irresistible force closer and closer to the death-dealing cliffs. 
At the same time he noticed by the changing headlands that the 
currents were driving him to the southward, and hoping for an 
opening in the threatening wall of rock, he redoubled his efforts 
to gain more sea-room. At times the enormous waves seemed to 
lift him almost to the surface of the cliffs, then again he sank far 
below while they seemed to rise like a cloud against the sky. 
Closer and closer he was driven in until their frightful roar al- 
most deafened him. Astreak of early daylight now showed 
through the black cloud of rock that was gradually approaching. 
He thought that this might be some cut in the cliffs, and revers- 
ing his paddle, propelled himself cautiously toward it. While 
hesitatingly examining the entrance a sea struck him. Another 
and another followed in quick succession and nearly in asenseless 
state, he was hurled into a little ravine. To save himself from 
the retreating wave he grasped a piece of rock. The next mo- 
ment he was struck by another sea that sent him high up, and 
gaining his feet he rapidly reached a position in whch he was 
safe from thesurging breakers. He discovered that the cleft into 
which he was washed was the course of a fresh-water creek which 
flowed into the sea. After resting himself for a short time on the 
rock, he examined his bag and found that it was all right. He 
then commenced to ascend the cliffs and on reaching their top 
the force of the gale almost blew him off his feet. He struck a 
signal light. This is a light made of chemicals which burns with 
intense brilliancy. Bracing himself against a rock he held it 
above his head. The flare lit up the surrounding cliffs. While 
it was still burning he turned to windward and looked down on 
the huge breakers that made the cliff on which he stood tremble 
as they dashed in against it. While gazing down on the mad 
water, he realized for the first time the terrible danger he had 
passed through in safety, and recognized in his escape the hand 

of the Great Pilot above. And as the flare died out and the 
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beating gale struck him full in the face, he sank to his knees and 
fervently thanked the good God who had so miraculously steered 
him to safety.” 


Less than two weeks later he swam the English Channel to 
France. Then began a series of river trips in this country and 
Europe which were little short of marvelous for daring and hardi- 


hood. In 1879 he was engaged by the Peruvian Government 


(then at war with Chile) to place submarine torpedoes beneath 
the most dreaded of the Chilean war-vessels. Two he succeeded 
in blowing up, barely escaping with his own life while swimming 
away from one. On his return to the United States, arrange- 
ments were made for an exploring trip down the Yellowstone 
and Missouri rivers, the longest trip he had ever made, and partly 
through a country which was practically unknown. 

Captain Boyton now lives quietly in Chicago, right on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, on which he still occasionally takes short 


trips for amusement. 


HOW DUELING WAS STOPPED IN 
KENTUCKY. 


CUTHBERT HADDEN is responsible for the statement 
that dueling in the Kentucky region came to an end some 


fifty years ago as the result of a ridiculous affair that occurred as 


follows. He tells the story in 7he Gentleman's Magazine: 


“At this time a traveling preacher named Bowman—a strong, 
muscular fellow—was conducting some servicesin Kentucky. At 
one of his meetings a well-known desperate character created a 
disturbance, and being publicly rebuked by Bowman, sent hima 
challenge to fight. Bowman, as the challenged party, had the 
choice of weapons. He selected a half-bushel of Irish potatoes, 
as big as his fist, for each man, and stipulated that his opponent 
must stand fifteen paces distant, and that only one potato at a 
time should be taken from the measure. The desperado was 
furious at being thus freshly insulted, and made an indignant 
protest; but Bowman insisted upon his rights as the challenged 
man, and threatened to denounce the desperado as a coward if he 
failed to come totime. As there was no way out of the fix but 
to fight, the desperado consented. The encounter took place on 
the outskirts of the town. Almost everybody in the place was 
present to see the fun. The seconds arranged the two men in 
position, by the side of each being a half-bushel measure filled 
with large hard Irish potatoes. Bowman threw the first tuber; 
it struck his opponent, and flew into pieces. A yell of delight 
went up from the crowd, which flurried the desperado, and his 
potato flew wide of the mark. Bowman watched his chance, and 
every time his opponent stooped for a potato, another hit him in 
the side. The desperado was struck about five times, and then 
the sixth potato took him in the short ribs, knocking the wind 
completely out of him, and doubling him up on the grass. The 
people were almost crazy with laughter, but Bowman looked as 
sober as if he had just been preaching a funeral sermon. ‘The 
desperado was taken home and put to bed, and there he stayed 
for more than a week before he recovered from the effects of his 


Irish potato duel. That was the end of dueling in the Kentucky 
region,” 


The same writer tells of a new method of dueling in Spain : 


“Two members of the bicycle club of Grenada recently met in 
a knife duel, which is probably the first encounter of the kind 
ever fought upon wheels. Accompanied by their seconds, they 
wheeled out some distance on the road to Malaga, to a secluded 
spot. There, posted seven hundred feet apart, at a sign they 
wheeled toward each other, each directing his machine with the 
left hand, and brandishing in the right that terrible knife of 
Spain, the zavaja. At the first clash Perez pierced the left arm 
of Moreno, but at the third encounter Moreno thrust his knife 
into Perez's right breast. In a few minutes the latter died of 
internal hemorrhage.” 





_““To men pressed by their wants all change is ever welcome,” wrote Dr. 
Samuel Johnson many years ago. I repeat the observation because it has 
a present application, considering the violent monetary discussions which 
are going on.’ —7he Express, Buffalo. 
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THE PASSION FOR COLLECTING. 


OLLECTORS are regarded by the average hard-headed 
man as irrational faddists and hobby-riders. He finds it 
difficult to understand what sense or purpose there is in collecting 
postage-stamps, coins, chipped flints, or even curious books, 
manuscripts, and autographs. But is the collector really a“ crank” 
An interesting apology, or rather plea, for 
the collecting habit is made in the current Book Review, the 
Macmillan monthly, by Mr. E. B. Titcherner, a well-known col- 
lector. 


and eccentric person ? 


He writes at considerable length on all aspects of the 
subjects, but we have room only for a few of his observations. 
With regard to the praiseworthy character of the habit in general, 
he writes: 


“The collector has an object in life. Your professional work 
must often pall, must degenerate at times to the merest routine 
fulfilment of necessary duties; but your hobby is always interest- 
ing, just because you can only get to it by fits and starts. And 
what is interesting is refreshing, recreating, so that your pro- 
fessional work is benefited by your unprofessional excursions into 
a different field. The collector, too, is kept out of mischief. In 
the days of his youth he has no pocket-money to spare for gun- 
powder and deleterious sugar compounds; and in his mature 
years he can not over-indulge in the choice cigar and ruby-hearted 
wine. The collector is methodical, dainty, clever-fingered. He 
is accustomed to handle beautiful and fragile things; he knows 
how to arrange them duly and in order; he may be trusted by 
his fellow. He does not seize a rare copper between two per- 
spiring fingers, or plant a heavy thumb in the lower right-hand 
corner of arare print. Careful and systematic in one matter, he 
is appreciative of care and system in all; and tho he may think 
his majolica stands as high above your air-blown caterpillars as 
Ossa stands above the sea, he will do those delicate larve no in- 
jury by reckless jar or inquisitive touch. And then, how much 
he knows! What a fund of out-of-the-way information he has. 
Even the accumulator of ‘second-hand postage-stamps,’ on whom 
Professor Corson has lately poured out the vials of his contempt, 
must, if he be a true collector, acquire a mass of curious knowl- 
edge of political history and political geography, such as could 
be got only by an infinity of pain and travail from the printed 
book, if indeed it could be yot at all.” 


But what are they to collect who have no constraining bent 
toward any special set of objects? Books, answers the writer. 
It is a mistake to suppose that books are made to be read merely. 
Books as tools are one thing; books as books quite a different 


thing. To quote: 


““What is the good of his buying so many books! 
read them!’ says the Philistine. As well say: What is the use 
of buying a Turner or a Hayden? You don’t copy it. A picture 
is well used when it is copied, but it is also well used when it is 
looked at, provided that the looking be intelligent. A book is, 
more often than not, put to good use when it is read; but it may 
be just as well used when it is only looked at. Some books, in- 
deed, would be abused by being read; damage to them is irrep- 
arable, and their contents otherwise accessible; whereas no pic- 
ture is hurt by copying. Depend upon it, the bookman knows 
what he is doing. . 

‘But the great superiority of books over other objects of the 
collector’s enthusiasm lies in the extent and many-sidedness of 
the knowledge which they bring. Knowing books means know- 
ing a great deal. It means knowing the history of patrons and 
publishers, of the great printers and of the great binders, of 
famous libraries and their famous librarians. It means a consid- 
erable technical knowledge of the make-up of a volume; of titles 
and pretitles, of colophons and printers’ marks, of press-work and 
pagination. It means familiarity with esthetics in general, and 
the esthetic principles of book decoration (internal and external) 
in particular. It means the acquisition of a mass of facts as to 
dates of editions, differences in editions, withdrawals, suppres- 
sions, changes of publisher—‘ bibliographical’ facts.” 


He doesn’t 


Two suggestions are offered by the writer to those who make 
up their mind to collect books: 


“The first is: Get and study catalogs. The second is: 


Do not 
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be hasty in choosing the field in which you intend to collect. 
There are many authors whose books are so keenly sought after 
that certain of them remain entirely out of the reach of the pro- 
fessional man’s purse. You may obtain almost all the volumes 
in all the desired editions; but you will never lay hands on the 
submerged tenth. They are in the large private and public 
libraries; or they have disappeared altogether, worn out by two 
or three generations of readers, pulled apart by children’s fingers, 
relegated coverless to the waste-paper basket; or they have been 
bound and clipped out of all recognition. Again, there are many 
modern authors, otherwise yood subjects for the collector, who 
have followed the now-all-too-prevalent plan of printing a limited 
number of copies of each work, as it appears, upon ‘large’ and 
hand-made paper. These limited editions are to be shunned. . 

“Do not be hasty, therefore, in choosing your field. Take a 
department which interests you, but which lies a little out of the 
beaten track of book-buying. Know your editions, their average 
‘states,’ and the limiting prices which you mean to give for each 
volume as it crops up. Do not exceed these prices; everything 
comes to him who waits. Then, if you can afford to spend no 
more than ten dollars a year, you will one day find that you have 
a ‘collection.’ And that day is worth living for. 

“Above all; be friends with your books. Understand their 
weakness, and do not abuse them.” 





THE TIE THAT LINKS NATIONS TOGETHER. 


E are accustomed to laud commerce and religion as the 

principal agents that bind nations together in one great 

family, but 7he St. James's Gazette finds a more potent influ- 

ence than either in amusement, and it points to recent events in 
a semi-serious way to prove its point. It says: 


“What is the true tie that links nations together in these days? 
It almost looks as if it were nothing so much as a common inter- 
est in sports, games, and amusements. Politics and patriotism 
are national and even sectional; but pastimes of all sorts are 
cosmopolitan. The nations can play together, even if they do 
not work together. We all of us go and see the same actors and 
listen to the same singers. We applaud the De Reszkes and 
Plangon, enjoy the golden notes of the divine Melba, and thrill to 
the magic of Bernhardt and Duse, whether we live in London or 
Paris, whether we bake in Madrid, freeze in St. Petersburg, or 
conspire in Johannesburg. ‘They go crazy over bicycles in the 
Bois de Boulogne, precisely as they do in Brixton and Buenos 
Ayres, and likewise San Francisco. Politics and trade are at 
their usual beneficent, and as it happens natural, and frequently 
necessary, work of keeping the nations asunder. But inter- 
national sport and amusement goes on serenely regardless of the 
storms that rage in the higher firmament. There were thoughtful 
observers not many months ago who predicted that there would 
be no friendly Anglo-American contests of any kind this year at 
least. The ‘friction’ between the countries was too severe, since 
the President of the United States had all but threatened us with 
war. 

“Nevertheless, all this does not prevent a fine corps of Ameri- 
can amateur soldiers— we hope the dignity of that admirable regi- 
ment, the Boston Artillery Company, will not be hurt by being 
mentioned in this connection—from crossing the Atlantic to show 
us what a smart, well-set-up fellow the American volunteer is. 
It does not prevent a crew of young American university men 
from coming here as keen as ever to measure oars against our 
best amateurs, and to beat them if they can; and when the in- 
genious newspaper gentleman sends over to a New York journal 
the information that such a thing as fair play to an American 
sportsman is not to be expected in England, the Yale captain 
compendiously replies by describing the statement as‘rot.’ Yale, 
indeed, has no reason to complain of the treatment her athletes 
have received at Henley, or would be likely to receive if it were 
possible for them to win the Grand Challenge and defeat the best 
crews we can put upon the water. Similarly we do not grudge 
any honors that his Imperial Majesty the Kaiser may gain with 
the white-winged flyer that the Clyde shipwrights have built for 
him. It was only six months ago that the Kaiser thought fit to 
publish a certain telegraphic despatch, which induced us to think 
fit in reply to equip a Flying Squadron, for his Majesty’s special 
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edification and instruction ; and angry and uncommonly emphatic 
were the words in which most of us expressed our feelings with 
regard to the hasty potentate. But /ou/ fasse—except the taste 
for amusement. Here is the Emperor talking of coming to 
Cowes, as usual, on board his yacht; and if he comes we shal] 
forget about the Transvaal and the German marines who might 
have landed at Delagoa Bay, and only remember that his Majesty 
is the owner of one of the finest and fastest yachts in the world.” 





An Invasion of Water-Rats.—‘In the estuary of the 
river Humber,” says the Xevue Sczentifigue, “there is an island 
of about 250 hectares [617 acres] which has been reclaimed from 
the sea by the engineer's art, and this island, which is covered 
with pasturage, thick and fertile, supported, four or five years 
ago, 2,000 to 3,000 sheep and cows. At the present day a rabbit 
would not find there enough nourishment to keep him alive. 
This is due to the rats that have taken possession—to a horde of 
Arvicola Amphibius, which have destroyed all the verdure. We 
have been able to procure the interesting details of this invasion. 
There is wanting only one important fact—the date of the arrival 
of the rats. It is to be presumed, however, that the rats reached 
the island after it became habitable, for they swim very well, and 
at the present time they swim every night in bands, crossing the 
channel that separates the island from the mainland—which is 
about 450 yards wide—and plundering the farms right and left. 
The rats have now become so abundant on the is!and that one 
can scarcely set foot on the ground without stopping up a burrow 
or breaking into a gallery. There is no more verdure; the ani- 
mal eats the roots of the plants, so there would shortly be a 
famine, if they did not know how to swim. To destroy this pest 
recourse was had to an inundation. The island in question re- 
mains such only by virtue of a dike that keeps back the water on 
all sides; this dyke was breached and the lowlands of the island 
were thus flooded. Several thousands of rats doubtless perished, 
but the majority climbed on the dike and awaited the recession 
of the waters to regain their dwellings, so that the costly attempt 
by which it was hoped to destroy them gave practically no re- 
sult.”— 77 anslated for Tur Lirerary DIGEsT. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Tornadoes and Cyclones Again. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST:— 

May a reader of THE LITERARY DIGEST call the special attention of 
other readers to the short article on Tornadoes and Cyclones, on page 433 
of vol. xiii. of THE DIGEST? About thirty or forty years ago newspaper 
writers began to designate tornadoes as cyclones, and the present genera- 
tion of readers has been accustomed to regard the two very different 
phenomena as similar, if not identical. The Weather Bureau is endeavor- 
ing to restore the older and more correct nomenclature. Western tor- 
nadoes are quite unlike cyclones of the Atlantic, or typhoons of the Indian 
Ocean. A mouse is quite unlike an elephant, but the likeness is greater 
than that of atornadotoacyclone. The storm called a tornado advances, 
usually, in a straight path about half a mile wide, with resistless force, 
over the land. The cyclone proper, advances, usually, over the ocean ina 
parabolic curve, in a path from five hundred to a thousand miles wide. 
The whirling motion of the cyclone is in the northern hemisphere con- 
trary to the hands of a clock, and in the softhern hemisphere the s:me as 
the hands of a clock. Cyclones never cross the equator, tho they have 
been known on the same meridian as near as seven hundred miles apart 
The tornado of the United States, wrongly called the cyclone, is very 
different from the cyclone described and explained by Redfield, Pidding- 
ton, Reid, Espy, Olmstead, Hare, Henry, and Coffin. The correction of 
the popular name is important, and LITERARY DIGEST readers can second 
the laudable efforts of the Weather Bureau. On account of the importance 
of the subject, I sign my name. N. B. WEBSTER. 

VINELAND, N. J. 


Slips in Bible Quotations. 


A correspondent, H. H. McCreery, writes us in reference to an article 
entitled “Amusing Slips by Bible Teachers” (LITERARY DIGEST. vo! 
xiii., No. 13, p. 404). We quote from 7he Watchman a criticism of Rev 
Dr. B. B. Tyler's statement before the Sunday-school convention that 
“David made silver and gold as plenty as stones in Jerusalem.””) 7/ 
Watchman says: ‘The Scripture savs that Solomon made silver to be 1! 
Jerusalem as stones. Nothing is said about gold.” Our corresponden‘ 
calls attention to 2 Chronicles i. 15, which reads: “ And the king mad 
silver and gold at Jerusalem as plenteous as stores, and cedar-trees made 
he as the sycamore trees that are in the vale for abundance.” 

Since “the king’ in this case was Solomon, both Dr. Tyler and 7%e 
Watchman seem to have slipped. As our correspondent says: ‘ Honors 
ought to be divided equally.” 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Constipation 


is an actual disease with thousands. 
Cathartics give only temporary relief. 
The cause of the disease, some ob- 
scure nerve trouble, must be reached 
by a nerve tonic, one containing 
phosphorus, in order to obtain action 
upon the brain and spinal cord. 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


is the only tonic containing phosphor- 
us, chemically pure, perfectly harm- 
less, Prompt, concentrated, power- 
ful. It witt Cure CONSTIPATION 
permanently. 
Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All drug- 
gists, or by mail. Sample by mail, 25 cents. 
Descriptive pamphlet, tormula, testimonials. 
etc., mailed to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 

















BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The Speculative Collapse in Chicago. 


The sensational collapse of speculators at Chi- 
cago who controlled Diamond Match and New 
York Biscuit stocks and had hoisted them to fancy 
figures, with the consequent closing of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange for a period yet indefinite, tho fol- 
lowed by remarkably few failures, brings a sud- 
den change in monetary conditions throughout 
the country. At least a month earlier than had 
been expected Chicago has drawn heavily upon 
its bank balances here, and withdrawals of other 
Western funds may naturally result. Europe was 
also moved to sell American stocks rather freely, 
so that the average of sixty most active railroad 
stocks fell about $2.18 per share, and the average 
of trust stocks about $1.88. The instant coopera- 
tion of moneyed interests at Chicago to restrict 
the disturbance deserved praise and did much 
good, but it is not possible to avoid some shock to 
public confidence, and a quick tightening of East- 
ern money-markets which already shuts off com- 


mercial loans entirely. The collapse also increased 
the caution of bankers and other lenders regard- 
ing loans on securities of a similar character. 
Other financial events during the week were un- 
important. The syndicate continued to control 
foreign exchange with ease, and a deficit of nearly 
$8,000,000 in Government revenue for the first part 
of the month excites no alarm.—Dun's Review, 
August 8. 


Wheat, Cotton, and Other Exports. 


It is important that the increase of merchandise 
exports $800,000, or 12 per cent. over last year for 
the week, and the decrease of imports $700,000, or 
7-7 per cent., still continues to limit the sum pay- 


able abroad. In five weeks the increase of exports 


las been $4,800,000%or 16 per cent., and the decrease 
f imports $9,200,000 or 18 per cent., which helps to 
‘lance foreign accounts. The movement of wheat 
Sagain large, Atlantic exports being 1,761,033 bush- 
s tor the week, flour included, against 753,330 last 
vear, and since July 1. 8,058,704 bushels against 
.728,919 last year. Conflicting crop reports are as 
umerous and noisy as ever, but the more reliable 
nark up winter wheat to 300,000,000 bushels, and 
i¢ Movement tends to sustain such estimates, for 
nee July 1 Western receipts have been 17,633,332 
ushels against 9,330,020 last year. It is not easy 





False Economy 


‘practiced by people who buy inferior articles of food. 
(he Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
Stinfantfood. /#/ant Health isthe title of a valuable 
p ‘aioe 4 aes Sent free by New York Condensed 
Milk Co,, N, Y. 


1to believe that with prices ten cents lower than a 
year ago, farmers have marketed from a smaller 
crop go per cent. more wheat. Corn is also mov- 
ing rapidly with Western receipts of 4,873,091 bush- 
els against 1,661,074 last year. 

The situation as to cotton is doubtless critical 
|for many producers. Extremely hot and dry 
| weather has done serious harm, but it must in- 
| deed be an extraordinary condition that reduces 
| the yield 20 per cent. in August. Men of much 
| knowledge and experience but a few days ago 
judged a yield of 10,coo,coo bales probable, and if 
they were 1,000,000 bales too high, still those who 
| now predict only 7,000,000 bales are likely to err in 
| the opposite direction. With large acreage it is 
always safe to remember that only a part of the 
crop is ever affected by misfortunes between Au- 
gust 1 and frost. The price rose almost beyond 
precedent, % on Wednesday alone, and the alarm 
will at least be of service to planters in giving 
them better prices, whether buyers realize profits 

or not.—Dun's Review, August 8. 


More Favorable Reports in General Trade. 


Comparatively favorable reports concerning 
general trade are more numerous than in prece- 
ding weeks. Pittsburg jobbers report a slight in- 
crease in the volume of trade, but at Baltimore 
there is a marked improvement, with jobbers re- 
ceiving orders freely. Owing to lower rates of 
water freight, Duluth is shipping lumber East 
freely. Minneapolis jobbers report shipments of 
merchandise in nearly all lines about equal to 
those in the like week of 1895, but advance orders 
are smaller than a year ago. Omaha merchants 
report collections above an average for the sea- 
son, but country merchants are buying sparingly. 
New Washington wheat will begin to move freely 
soon. This is expected to improve trade on the 
coast. The favorable condition of the Texas cot- 
ton crop continues tohelp jobbers at Galveston. 
Notwithstanding unfavorable reports as to cotton 
in Louisiana, expected payments of sugar boun- 
ties next week and favorable reports as to the 
Louisiana sugar crop tend to stimulate trade at 
New Orleans. Both Savannah and Augusta re- 
port a fair volume of business, with improvement 
in some lines, altho collections are slow.—#raa- 
street's, August 8. 





CHESS. 
[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” ] 





From the Nuremberg Tourney. 
P—Q 4 Opening. 


TARRASCH, MAROCZzY. | 


TARRASCH, MAROCZY, 
White. Black. | Whtte. Black. 

1P—Q4 P—K 3 31 R—B P—Q R4 
2P—QB4 P—Q4 32 P—K R4 KR-Q Kt sq 
3 Kt—QB 3 Kt—K B 3 33 R—K R 3 P--Kt 5 (d) 
4B—Kts5 B—Ke2 34 QO—Q2 R—Kt2 
s5Kt—B3 P—QKt3 35 B—Bea2 B—K sq 
6 P—K 3 3—Kt 2 36 P—R 5 Q—K 3 
7PxP ra? 37 Px P Bx P 
8 B—Q 3 Castles 38 R(B)—B 3 B—Be2 
9 Castles Kt—K 5 (a) |39 R—R2 R—R 3 
10 B—K B4 B -Q 3 40 R¢ 33)-KR3Q- Q2 
1BxB Kt x B l4t K—R sq K—K Kt 3 
12 O—Be2 K—R sq (b) |42Q—Ksq B—K 3 
13 0 R—B sq P—K B 4 43 R—R 5 R—Kt 5 
1%44Kt—K 2 P—B3 144 O—K 3 P—R 5 
13 Kt—K 5 Q—Ksq 45 B—Qsq _ R(Kts)-Kt 3 
16 Kt—Kt 3 P—Kt 3 46 R (Rs)-R3 OQ—Kt 4 
17 P—B4 Kt—Q 2 47 K—Ktsq B—Bsq 
18 O—K 2 Kt x Kt 48 B—R 5 R—K 3 
19 BPx Kt Kt—Bea2 49R—Rsq R(K3)—Ke2 
20 Q—B 3 3—B sq Iso B—K 2 Q—B 3 
21 Q—B 4 B Q2 51 O—Q 2 R—Kt 2 
22 Kt—K2 Kt—Qsq 52 K—B 2 R—Q Kt 3 
23 O—R 6 Kt—B 2 53 R—R6 ae 
24 O—B 4 Kt—Q sq 54 OQ—K 3 (Kt3)-Kt 3 
25 Q-R4(c) Kt—K 3 Iss RxR RxR 
26Q—Kt3 Q—Ke2 i566 O—K R3 Q—-Ra2 
27 Kt—B4 Ktx Kt 57R—Q sq Q—K Kt 2 
28 Px Kt P—B4 58 O—K B 3 B—K 3 
29 O—B 2 P—B 5 59 R—K Rsq Drawn. 
30 B—Ktsq P—QKtq4 | 


Notes from The Field, London. 

(a) Up to here the moves on both sides are the 
now recognized development. Here, however, 
g.-, Q Kt—Q 2 should have followed. 

(b) A trap to induce White to capture the R P. 

(c) White has now the better game, but he 
missed his chance by not plaving 25, Q 
lowed by Kt—B 4 and P—K R 4, etc. He 
Q—Kt 3 just one move too late and he coul 
recover the lost opportunity. 

(d) The seated move at the adjournment, which 
in spite of White's efforts led to a draw. 


B inc hom 


never 


Solution of Problems. 




















No. 156. 
Kt—Q B 8 Kt—Q 4 Kt—Kt 6, mate 
I. -— 2. - — 3. ———_—— 
K—R 5 Kt any ; 
cakene Q—R6ch Kt—B 7, mate 
1.— 2. — 3. — 
Ktx P KxQ 
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In Travelling. 


with a lot of unnecessary baggage. 
—It is the same with Food 

Just give a thought to the need 
and the quality. 















Is a Simple Food 
For Nourishment 
and Strength.«.* 


is easily and perfectly digestible. 
Is made of the WHoLte Wueat de- 
nuded of the irritating husk par- 
ticles, and is Rich in Gluten, 

Ask your Grocer for it. 


BaD 


Mape ONLY BY THE 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Kt—B 5s, mate 








K—R 5 
saneee Kt—Q 6ch Kt—B 5, mate 
I. and 2, ——-—— 3, —_—— 
Kt—Kt 3 K—R 5 


Correct solution received from the Rev. 1 W 
Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; C. F. Putney, Indepen 
dence, Ia.; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; 
Nelson Hald, Donnebrog, Neb.; W. G. Donnan, 
Independence, la.; Mrs. S. H. Wright, Tate, Ga.; 
Henry Algood. 

The Rev. I. W. Bieber, and H. Harris, Memphis, 
were successful with 153 

Prof. C. D. Schmitt, 
solution of 154. 


Knoxville, sends correct 


The Nuremberg Tourney. 


LASKER WINS FIRST PRIZE. 


The final round was played August 10. Result: 
Lasker, first prize; Maroczy, second prize. Pills- 
bury is certain to tie for third and fourth prizes. 

anowski fifth, Steinitz sixth,and Schlechter and 
Valbrodt divide seventh prize. 


THIRTEENTH ROUND. 


Players. Opening. Moves. Winner. 
Tarrasch vs. 
: Walbrodt Q. gam. dec. 61 Dr. 
Steinitz vs. Porges. Q. gam. dec. 100 8. 
Tschigorin vs. Albin. Q. gam. dec. 60 | 
Charousek vs. : 
Pillsbury. K, gam. dec. 47 Dr 
Blackburne vs. . : 
Schiffers. French 3¢ B. 
Teichmann. vs. 
Lasker Ruy Lopez 51 L. 
Showalter ws. 
ba Schlechter Ruy Lopez ar Dr. 
Winawer vs. Marco. Ruy Lopez 45 M. 
Schallopp vs. : 
cha en. T - French , M. 


Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever ? 


Medical Science at lasts reports a positive cure 
for Asthma and Hay-fever in the wonderful Kola 
Plant, a new botanical discovery found on the 
Kongo River, West Africa. Its cures are really 
marvellous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. 
Va., writes that it cured him of Asthma of fifty 
years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
Iowa, testifies that for three years he had to sleep 
pease up in a chair in Hay-fever season, being 
unable to lie down night or day. The Kola Plant 
cured him at once. To make the matter sure, these 
aud hundreds of other cures are sworn to before a 
notary public. §So great is their faith in its wonder- 
ful curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 
1164 Broadway, New York, to make it known, is 
sending out large cases of the Kola compound free 
to sufferers from Asthma and Hay-fever. All the 
ask in return is that when cured yourself you will 
tell your neighbors about it. Send your name and 
address on a postal card, and they will send you a 
large case by mailfree. It costs you nothing, and 
you should surely try it. 


Readers of Tre Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Hay Fever time is here 


Don’t exile yourself to the mountains for relief. 


Don’t stay at home and sniffle and sneeze. 


Thousands were cured last year by the Australian ‘ Dry-Air’’ Treatment, Booth’s 


‘ Hyomeli, ” 


UW 


s1Olonea| S 


1YO Li 





Hyomei is a purely vegetable } 
with Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after p 


Mayflower Cottage, Kattskill Bay, 

East Lake Georce, N.Y., July 31, 1895.) 
Enclosed please find $1.00 for two extra bottles of Hyomei. I 

am entirely cured of Hay Fever, but I do not like to be without 

your remedy. 


gave relief, 


(Mrs.) R. A. Lingnpo.i 


which ‘‘cures by inhalation’’ Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, and all diseases of the respiratory organs. 


Don't dose your stomach—try nature's way. Price, by mail, $1.00. 


Brooxtyn, N.Y., Feb. 8, 1895. 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler works like a charm. The first inhalation 
itis a blessing to humanity and I am sorry it is not 
better known. I add my name to the “ Pass-It-On-Society, 


Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) J. M. Farrar, D. D. 


S ic i i i a ae harged 
i i destroys the germs which cause disease in the respiratory organs. The air, ¢ 

ger eT the minuteSt air-cells, is exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delight- 
ful to inhale, and gives immediate relief, It is highly recommended by physicians, clergymen, public speakers and thousands who have 
been helped and cured. 


Pocket Inhaler Outtt, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States; for foreign countries add {1.00 postage: outfit consists of 


pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using. 
namphler shall prove that Hyomei cures. : i i c of I 
all skin diseases, by mail, 25 cents. Your druggist has Hyomei or can get it for you if you insist 


London Office : 
11 Farringdon Ave., E. C., 


—_—__ — 


Are you open to conviction ? 


Tf vou are st#7/? skeptical, send your address; my 


Extra bottles of Hyomei inhalant by mail, or at druggists, 50 cents. Hyomei Balm, for 
Don’t accept a substitute 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th Street, New York. 











Players. 
FOURTEENTH ROUND. 
Steinitz vs. 


Janowski. Q. gam. dec. 45 

Tschigorin vs. as 

” Walbrodt. Philidor 46 
Charousek vs. Porges.Scotch 40 
Blackburne vs. 

Albin. Falkbeer 39 
Teichmann vs. ‘s 7 

Pillsbury, Giuoco piano. 46 
.Showalter vs. 

Schiffers. Q. gam. dec. 66 
Winawer us, Lasker. Ruy Lopez 44 
Schallopp vs. ng 

Schlechter. Vienna 71 


Maroczy vs. Marco. Giuoco piano 
FIFTEENTH ROUND. 

Schlechter vs. 

Maroczy. 
Lasker vs. Schallopp. P—-Q 4 36 
Schiffersvs. Winawer.Giuoco piano 19 
Pillsbury vs. 

Showalter. Q. gam. dec. 54 
Albin vs. Teichmann.Two Knights 40 
Porges vs. 


Q. gam.dec. = at 


Blackburne. Centre - 25 
Walbrodt vs. 4 

Charousek, Ruy Lopez 
Janowski vs. 

Tschigorin. Q. gam. Cec, - 64 


Tarrasch vs. Steinitz. Ruy Lopez 56 
SIXTEENTH ROUND. 
Tschigorin vs. 


T'arrasch. Giuoco piano 50 
Charousek vs. ¥ 

Janowski. K, gam. dec. 70 
Blackburne vs. er 

Walbrodt. Four Knights 45 
Teichmann vs.Porges.Two Knights 30 
Showalter vs. Albin, French 20 
Winawer vs. ‘ 

Pillsbury. Centregam. 45 
Schallopp vs. ~ ae 

Schiffers. Sicilian 4° 
Maroczy vs. Lasker. Giuoco piano 30 
Marco vs. Schlechter. French 100 


SEVENTEENTH ROUND. 
Lasker vs. Marco. Q. gam. dec. 40 
Schiffers vs. Maroczy.French 26 
Pillsbury vs. 


Schallopp. Q- 8am. dec. 44 
Albin vs. Winawer. Giuoco piano a1 
Porges vs. Showalter. Petroff 35 
Walbrodt vs. 

Teichmann, Ruy Lopez 29 
Janowski vs. . 

Blackburne, Centre 55 
Tarrasch vs. — 

Charousek. K, Fianchetto 19 
Steinitz vs. 

Tschigorin. P—Q4 36 


a EIGHTEENTH ROUND. 
Winawer vs. 
Teichmann. 


K. gam. dec. 41 
Blackburne vs. 


Schallopp. Falkbeer 21 
Maroczy vs. 
Charousek, Q. gam.dec. 56 


Marco vs. I’schigorin. Ruy Lopez 36 
Steinitz vs. 

Schlechter, Ruy Lopez = a9 
Lasker vs. ‘Tarrasch. Ruy Lopez 40 
Schiffers vs. 

Janowski. Ruy Lopez 35 


Opening. Moves. Winner. 


J. 


B. 
P. 
Dr. 
¥ 


Schif. 


Dr. 
Dr. 


L. 
Dr. 


P, 
W. 
Dr. 


Me 
Dr. 


cx 





Pillsbury vs. 
Walbrodt. 
Albin ws. Porges. 


Ruy Lopez 61 Ww. 
Giuoco Piano 25 Dr. 
STANDING OF PLAYERS TO DATE. 


Name. Won. Lost.| Name. Won. Lost. 
EeOneT........ 13% 3% |Blackburne.. 8% 8% 
Maroczy....... 11% 5% |Charousek.. 7% 9% 
Pillsbury..... 11 6 MGT S0......5. 9% 6% 
Steinitz....... 11 6 TN ere 7 10 
Tfarrasch...... 11 6 Porges. ... 5% 11% 
Janowski..... 10% 6% |Showalter... 5% 1% 
Walbrodt..... 10% 6% |Winawer.... 5% 11% 
Schlechter.... 10 7 Schallopp.... 4% 12% 
Schiffers...... 9 8 Teichmann.. 3% 13% 
Tschigorin.... 9 8 


Current Lvents. 





Monday, August 3. 


The election in Alabama results in favor of 
Joseph F. Johnston, free-silver Democrat, for 
governor, over Albert T. Goodwyn, Populist- 
Republican free-silver candidate. ... The So- 
cialist Labor Party of Connecticut nominates 
J. A. Norton, of Bridgeport, for governor... . 
The Rockefeller iron-mines in Michigan are 
closed, throwing about 7,000 men out of employ- 
ment. ... Failure of Moore Bros., dealers in 
shares of the Diamond Match Company and 
New York Biscuit Company, which formed one 
of the chief speculations on change, involves 
$20,000,000 and causes temporary closing of the 
Chicago stock exchange. . . . Employees of Van 
Wagoner and Williams, hardware manufae- 
turers, Cleveland, Ohio, strike out of sympathy 
for the Brown Hoisting Company's employees. 

The Pope is said to be confined to his apart- 
ments by rheumatism.... The death of Sir 
William Robert Grove, inventor of Grove’s elec- 
tric battery, on Sunday in London is reported. 


Tuesday, August g. 


The Democratic majority in Alabama is placed 

at 25,000; Populist gains in white counties are 
reported; the legislature is Democratic. .. . 
New Hampshire Prohibitionists name a State 
ticket... . The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in Chicago, begins an inquiry into alleged 
discriminations in freight rates. . .. 41,122 looms 
are idle in the Fall River, Mass., cotton mills. 
_ An explosion of firedamp buries forty miners 
in the Brvancoach colliery, Heath, Wales. .. . 
Li Hung Chang visits the British House of Com- 
mons.... It is reported that the Governor of 
Crete will be court-martialed for precipitating a 
panic; much distress exists in the island. ... 
In the Transvaal it is said that school reforms 
in the interest of children of foreign residents 
have been introduced. 


Wednesday, August s. 


Republican State conventions are held in Wis- 
consin and Michigan; Populist conventions in 





It Induces Sleep. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. S. T. LinEAWEAVER, Lebanon, Pa., 


says: ‘‘It induces a quick sleep, and promotes 
digestion.” 








. Office 









Elegant, Convenient, Durable. =* = 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue—free. 


Rh 
Lehigh Valley Railroad 
oe SY SLC. 


America’s Cleanest Railroad. 

















‘THis is an especially fine time of the year to travel, 
the fields now being in their brightest green, the 
forests clad in their new spring clothes, and every tree 
and bush arrayed in blossoms of varied hues—Nature’s 
wedding season, Neither too hot nor too cold, making 
travel a joy at this time especially if one goes over the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, Every mile brings new charms 
from Nature’s boundless resources, and it is but a few 
hours from leaving Buffalo on this road until you are 
safely landed in New York, passing through three States 
and a variety of scenery not to be surpassed on this con- 
tinent, including plains, mountains, valleys, lake country, 
with full view of the twin queens—Cayuga and Seneca— 
and the finest farming lands, through hamlets and busy 
cities as well. They call it ‘‘the scenic route,” but we 
think the Lehigh entitled also to the distinction as 


AMERICA’S CLEANEST RAILROAD. 





The cars are always scrupulously clean, and you can ride 
from the Bison City to the metropolis and arrive cleaner 
than you will be on most railroads after a ride of twenty 
miles.— The Review. 


Route of the Black Diamond Express (Hand- 
somest Train in the World). Solid Vestibule 
Trains between New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago—via Niagara Falls. Scenery un- 
equalled. Everything first-class. Dining-Car 
a la carte. 


Send for printed matter and further particulars to 





CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Readers of Tak Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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West Virginia (fusion), Nebraska (fusion,) Loui- 
siana, Pennsylvania, (fusion,) and Texas; Popu- 
list and Democratic conventions are in session 
in Kansas; Missouri Democrats nominate L. V. 
Stevens for governor on a16 to1 platform ; Okia- 
homa'’s territorial conference of Democrats and 
Populists agrees on a plan of fusion.... New 
Hampshire Prohibitionists nominate John C. 
Berry for governor... . Letters of acceptance 
of the National Party candidates are made 
public. .. . The twenty-sixth annual convention 
of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union opens at 
St. Louis. 

Lisbon newspapers declare that Great Britain 
has recognized Brazil’s ownership of the island 
of Trinidad... . Tax riots are reported in Va- 
lencia, Spain. ... Matthew Izmirlian, the Ar- 
menian patriarch at Constantinople, has resigned. 


Thursday, August 6. 


State conventions are held in various states. 
Maine Democrats nominate M. P. Frank in place 
of E. P. Winslow, gold platform candidate, who 
resigned; Michigan Republicans nominate Mayor 
H. A Pingree, of Detroit, for governor ; Wiscon- 
sin Republicans nominate Major Edward Sco- 
field for governor; Texas Populists name J. C. 
Kearby for governor ; Democrats and Populists 
of Kansas agree on a plan of fusion. ... T. B. 
Reed is renominated for Congress in the First 
District of Maine. ... The American National 
Bank of New Orleans fails. 

The British House of Lords adjourns after 
making several amendments to the Irish Land 
bill. ...It is reported that Mgr. Martinelli, 
whose arrival in the United States is expected in 
September to succeed Cardinal Satolli, is to be 
made an archbishop... . It is said that the 
French Court of Appeals has quashed the sen- 
tence of M. Acton, prominent in the Panama 
scandal. 

Friday, August 7. 

A conference of **sound-money” Democrats 
from thirty-three States issues a call for a 
Mmational convention at Indianapolis, September 
2, to nominate candidates for President and 
Vice-President. . . . Georgia Populists adopt a 
Prohibition platform, and nominate a Prohibi- 
tionist, S. A. Wright, for governor, and favor 
division of Presidential electors with Democrats 
if Sewall withdraws. . . . Maine Democrats who 
bolted the second State convention last week 
mominate W. H. Clifford for governor. ... 
Chairinan R. E. Wright, of the State Democratic 
committee in Pennsylvania, resigns because of 
his opposition to the Chicago platform. ... A 
coroner’s jury on the Atlantic City railroad dis- 
aster give three verdicts, censuring both engi- 
meers and the signal-man. . The American 
line steamer S¢. Lous lowers the westward 
record from Southampton three hours, the time 
being six days, two hours, and eight minutes. 
-.. A heavy slump in stocks occurs, 

The resignation of von Hohenlohe, Imperial 
Chancellor of Germany, is affirmed and denied 
in press despatches. ... The House of Lords 
Passes the Irish Land bill through committee 
with little opposition. 


Saturday, August 8. 


The Republican campaign book is issued from 
Washington. ... Mr. Bryan makes numerous 
Speeches from a train on his way East for the 
notification ceremonies, and is met by an im- 
mense crowd in Chicago. . .. There are many 
deaths from the extreme heat in the cities East 
and West. 

Chancellor von Hohenlohe’s resignation is de- 
nied by semi-official papers in Berlin. .. . Lord 
Russell, Lord Chief-Justice of England, sails for 
America, 


Sunday, August 9. 


The extreme heat continues, causing many 
deaths and prostrations ; there were 45 deaths in 
New York city, 33 in Philadelphia. . . . Mr. 
Bryan leaves Chicago on his Eastern trip... . 
Three Italians accused of murder are lynched in 
St. Charles Parish, La. 

Paris despatches report that Queen Victoria 
has invited President Faure to meet Emperor 
William of Germany at Osborne House, Isle of 
Wight... . It is reported that Mussulmans but- 
chered thirty Christians in Anopolis, Crete... . 
A total eclipse of the sun is observed by astron- 
omers in Japan and Eastern countries... . The 
Earl of Limerick, Conservative ** whip” in the 
House of Lords, dies. 





The Rip Van Winkle Flyer 


is the appropriate name of one of several fast West Shore 
trains running daily between New York city and the 
Catskill Mountains. All these trains make good connec- 
tions at Kingston with the Ulster and Delaware Railway 
and also at other points, so that all parts of the Catskills 
can be reached quickly and comfortably by the West 
Shore route and its connections. The sameis true of the 
return trip. And the time-tables are so arranged that 
business men can go up on Friday or Saturday afternoon, 
spend Saturday and Sunday with their families in the 
cool Catskills, and get back to New York in time for busi- 
mess Monday morning. 

Saratoga Springs, I ake George, Ontario Beach near 
Rochester, Niagara Falls, and many other famous resorts, 
can be reached via the West Shore route with equal 
speed and comfort. And while charmed with the grand 
matural panorama of the Hudson Highlands, Catskills, 
€tc., the entire absence of shaking makes the passenger 
feel as if he was gliding rather than rolling over this 
splendid West Shore route. 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth St., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


| 
John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 


eago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


G. R. Coffin,702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Reeord Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 








A Life Saver What to dotill the doctor comes. 

. Deft hands and ready wits. 

] **EMERGENCY NoTes”’ posts ev- 

ig 1 erybody. A book for every 
household. Price 50 cents. 

Funk & Wagnalls Cuo., New York, 








PEARLS FOR LITERARY SETTING 


THE PREACHER’S CABINET. 


A Handbook of 
Illustrations. « 


CAREFULLY COMPILED ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN THE FORM OF SIMILES, VERSES. AND 
WORD-PICTURES, INVALUABLE FOR 
THE EMBELLISHING AND ENFORCING 
OF SPEECH AND DISCOURSE. =: :: 2: :: 


By Rev. EDWARD P. THWING, M.D., Ph.D. 


Provided with a Thorough and 
Convenient Index. 
SA. 
SOME OPINIONS. 

“This book is brimful with bright epigrams, 
beautiful similes, and elegant extracts from 
the literature of all ages. It has been aptly 
styled a cabinet of pearls and a casket of 
gems."’"—Christian Journal, Toronto. 

“Teachers, writers, and public speakers will 
find here fresh, vivid, and quickening truth on 
many literary and religious themes.”—The 
Evangelist, Chicago. 


12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNHALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 














“It is almost like a voice from heaven.” 
Chicago Journal 
THE 


Ethics of Marriage 


A PRACTICAL BOOK CORRECTING MANY 
FALSE OPINIONS. FOR HUSBANDS, WIVES 
PHYSICIANS, AND MINISTERS. . 


By H.S. POMEROY, M.D. 


Prefatory note by THomas Appis EmMeErt, 
M.D., LL.D., and introduction by Rev. 
J.T. Duryea, D.D., of Boston. 


The Family and the State—All that Concerns 
Woman's Education and Employment in its Bear- 
ing on the Questions of Marriage and Maternity— 
The Perversion of Marriage—The Mission of the 
Child—Heredity—Bars to Parenthood—Sugges- 
tions. —_—__ 

With an appendix showing the Laws of Most 
of the States and Territories Regarding Perti- 
nent Forms of Crime. 

A BOOK FULL OF TRUE HELP FOR THE DAILY ROUND 
OF SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


Rt. Hon, W. E. Gladstone says: 
(In a four-page letter to the author con- 
cerning this book) 

‘“‘In your griefs and denunciations I sympa- 
thize and share to the full, and so muci as this you 
are at liberty to state when and where you will.”’ 

Rev. Joseph Cook writes: “‘A subject 
of great delicacy and yet of commanding pres- 
ent importance is treated with the utmost pro- 
priety of tone and expression ; with adequate 
knowledge.”’ —_ 

12mo, cloth, 197 pp., price $1.00, 
postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York, 

















Literary Snap-Shots of European Scenes and 
Folk Lore. 


Outdoor Life Europe 


Entertaining Word-Pictures, Including 
Sketches of People, Places, and Street 
Scenes from the Hebrides to Venice, 
Novel and Vivid in their Depiction, 
and Told with Charming Grace. % 


By Prof. EDWARD P. THWING, M.D. 


“Bright Breezy Beautiful.’’ 
4to, 48 pp., Paper. 20 cts., post-free. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette P!., N.Y. 
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The Standard Dictionary. 
Questions Answered. 


M. B. N., Cincinnati, Ohio: “Iam greatly per- 
plexed over the expression ‘16 to 1° which has 
recently become so common in the newspapers and 
as I cannot find any information on the subject may 
lask you to be kind enoughto explain the phrase 
in your Question column ?”’ 

The phrase ‘16 to 1° may be used indiscrimi- 
nately in comparing any two objects. In these 
days, however, it is applied to the ratio of value of 
gold to silver. You will finda very instructive and 
highly interesting cyclopedic article on the relation 
of silver to gold in the Standard Dictionary under 
the word Gold, and at Silver some recent interest- 
ing statistics on the production of that metal are 
presented. The Standard Dictionary is a store- 
house of valuable information. If you have not a 
copy, you should send your order for one at once. 
Those who have never owned a complete dictionary 
do not realize that it is almost indispensable. 

A. M., New York city: ‘On referring to a back 
number of The Nation, the other day, I noticed that 
in a paper by Albert Matthews it is stated that the 
earliest mention of the word Capitol bears the date 
of 1843, and comes to us by way of England. Are 
these statements correct ?” 

If ‘A. M.” will refer to page 280 of the Standard 
Dictionary he will see at a glance that neither of 
these statements are correct. The Standard under 
the word Capitol gives a quotation from Abiel 
Holmes’ ‘**‘ American Annals,’’ published in 1829, or 
14 years prior to the date cited above. The Stand- 
ard’s quotation gives the history of the first use of 
the word, and attributes it toGov. Nicholson, of Vir- 
ginia, who built the State House of Virginia, in 1698, 
ata new town, laid out by himself, called Williams- 
burg in honor of the reigning sovereign, William 
Ill. This state house, a magnificent structure, he 
honored with the title of Capitol (A. D. 1698). 

G. A., Middletown, N. Y.: ‘‘I write to chronicle 
the first failure of the new Standard Dictionary 
which I recently received. In Miss Ferrier’s novel 
‘Inheritance,’ I find the word chesting. I have 
looked in vain in the Standard for this word. Pos- 
sibly it is obsolete, but seems to have been, at one 
time, colloquial English, and would, therefore, - 

ar to be worthy of a place in your admirable work. 

‘an you refer me to a place where I can ascertain 
the meaning of this word ?”’ 

Tho ‘*G. A.” claims to chronicle the first failure 
of the Standard he must try again for he has over- 
looked the fact that on page 326, col. 3, of the Stand- 
ard he will find the word he seeks at chest, vt. . ‘*To 
put into a coffin.’’ The word in this sense is a pro- 
vincialism and nota colloquialism as ‘‘G. A.” claims. 
When the inflections of verbs are regular it is the 
practise of dictionaries not to place them on record. 

F. A. McK., Denver, Colo.: ‘* I am the happy pos- 
sessor of one of your excellent two-volume Standard 
Dictionaries. I enjoy the book immensely for it 
affords me much pleasure and instruction. Glan- 


cing over its pages last night I noticed that under 
atoll the Standard gives this word as derived from 


\the Malayalam ‘adal.’ Is the italicized word cor- 


rect, or should it not be Malayan ? 

Please excuse the trouble I must cause with this 
inquiry, but as the word is quite foreign to me, and 
I fear an error has crept in unawares I feelsure you 
will glad to have your attention directed to the 
matter.” 


No trouble at all. We are always glad to hear 
from our friends and are ever ready to investigate. 
We are glad the Standard pleases you and affords 
you instruction. When the large corps of special 
experts that worked on its pages is taken into con- 
sideration it could not have been otherwise. Thc 
word about which you inquire is correct and you 
will find it fully defined on page 1070 (vol. ii.) of the 
Standard. Immediately beneath it also isa very ex- 
plicit definition of Malayan and a quotation descrip- 
tion of the Malayan peoples and their languages. 
Malayalam is a Dravidian dialect, sister of the 
Tamil, spoken from Cape Comorin (Southern India) 
northward. 


H. K., Somerset, Pa.: ‘‘ How does it happen that 
yee Standard Dictionary does not contain auto da 
€ 4 

We must ask Mr. ‘“H. K.*’ to look again. The 
Standard, on page 143, col. 1, contains a very full de- 
finition of this well-known historic * act of faith.” 
There the auto da fe is stated to be “the public 
judicial announcement, with its execution, of the 
sentence of the Inquisition, etc.*’ 





H. J. V., Huntington, W. Va.: ‘ The word Quixo- 
tic in the (Standard) Dictionary is printed with a 
capital *Q’ but the same word in the definition is 
printed with a lower-case ‘q’—making a curious 
combination. Was this by oversight or was it in- 
tentional ?” 


It was intentional. When the word Quizotic is 
used in some specific reference to Cervantes’s ‘*‘ Don 
Quixote of La Mancha” it should always be written 
with a capital initial letter, but when this word is 
applied in a general way to some person of extrava- 
gant romantic ideas, or some act characteristic of 
the same, it should be preceded by a lower-case q. 
You will notice that following hence in the defini- 
tion the letter q is in brackets as a lower-case letter, 
thus: (q-.] which signifies that it should not be 
capitalized when used in the sense following the 
bracket. 


L. R. 8., Salt Lake City, Utah: ‘‘A week ago I re- 
ceived a copy of the Standard Dictionary for which I 
subscribed through your agent here. It is needless 
for me to say that in this short whileI have referred 
to it many times, in fact, it has scarcely been off my 
lap since I received it. I feel that I owe the pub- 
lishers my opinion of the work. To enumerate its 
good qualities would take up too much time and 
space, as they are legion; but I will mention just 
one feature that I think is worth many times the 
cost of the book. I refer to the transliteration of 
foreign alphabets. Never having had the advan- 
tages of a course in languages, I find this especially 
useful, and marvel that it has not been done before 
by other dictionaries. In teaching I require my 
scholars to spell, define, and give the derivation of 
words. Prior to getting the Standard, I have often 
been handicapped because of my inability to read 
foreign words in queer hieroglyphics. Now I go be- 
fore my class with confidence and call for the spell- 
ing, definition, and etymology of any word without 
diffidence. Only yesterday the class defined gram- 
mar, When we came to the derivation I referred to 
my copy of the Standard and found the word was 
derived from the French grammaire, which is de- 
rived from the late Latin grammaria, which is from 
the Greek gramma, letter, from grapho, write. Had 
the last two words been expressed in the Greek 
letters I would have been unable to read them. 
Thus I obtained the etymology in a nutshell and 
the pronunciations also. The last I obtained readily 
from the Foreign Language Key (pages 2102 and 2103 
Standard Dictionary). In my opinion every school 
teacher and scholar should be the owner of a copy 
of the Standard Dictionary. 


Rev. P. W.C., Corning, N.Y. ‘A friend of mine 
insists on pronouncing bicycle bai-sai’ cl instead of 
bai’ si-cl as the “Standard Dictionary” gives it. 
He claims the authority of the Century Dictionary 
for it. What do you say ’” 


The correct pronunciation and the only one 
recorded in the “Standard Dictionary “ is bai’ si-cl. 
In this word the short vowel sound is characterized 
by its close combination with the following conso- 
nant sound. We notice from the London Daily 
News, September 7, 1868, that this word was origi- 
nally spelled bysicle, probably from an erroneous 
idea of itsetymology, which the Standard Dictionary 
gives as derived from the Latin prefix bi, two, 
cyclus, wheel. 

The Century pronunciation is bi’ si-kl. Here the 
first i has the sound of i in pine, the second has the 
sound i in it, therefore your friend has misquoted 
his authority. 

J. H. B., Carlisle, Pa.: In the key to pronun- 
ciation of the Standard Dictionary I fail to find 
the rule for the explanation or anything to tell how 
we are tokuow what are the natural, or long sounds 
of the vowels like i in fine, ete. I have no doubt but 
that it is there,as Ihave never known the grand 
“old ’ Standard Dictionary to fail me nor any one 
else. It is there, I know, but I have looked in the 
wrong place. I also fail to find the rule for the 
sound of the vowels in general Please tell me 
where to took for these rules. Isee no rule for the 
a or any other vowel. 

The Standard Dictionary key to pronunciation 
gives key-words for all the vowel sounds. If you 
will glance at the bottom of any one of the left- 
hand pages you will find the last word is aisle, the 
aiis in heavy, black-face type. This a diphthongal 
sound equal to 7 in pine, fine, ete., and is fully ex- 
plained in the Principles and Explanations of the 
Scientific Alphabet, on pages 2104-2107 of the 
Standard Dictionary. Under this caption each 
vowel and each consonant is minutely explained. 
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Pror. B. K., Los Angeles, Cal.: ‘‘I have not been 
able to get a clear understanding of the difference 
in meaning between paideutics and pedagogics, 
nor do I know which is the correct word to use to 
convey the principles of the science of instruction ? 
My dictionaries are very vague on the subject. 
Surely the words can not be synonymous. Doesthe 
Standard Dictionary throw any light on the sub- 
ject ? [have nocopy of the work by me at present.” 


We think the Standard clearly expresses the dis- 
tinction the professor seeks. In our judgment its 
definitions are much clearer on this point than those 
of the other dictionaries. We quote below a letter 
on this subject recently received from Dr. Hamil- 
ton, professor of philosophy in the University of 
the State of Washington, and one of the editors of 
the Standard Dictionary. 


The term paideutics is preferable to pedagogics 
to express the principles of the science of education, 
for the following reasons : 

The term pedagogics is allied to pedagogy and 
pedagog. These in the ordinary English use re- 
late to the spirit and practise of a conceited and 
ignorant teacher. A »edagog is often used asa 
term of slight or reproach. We should prefera 
word which has no such reference. 

A pedagog, in the original Greek meaning, signi- 
fied a kind of upper slave who conducted children 
to and from school, and who consequently was em- 
ployed sometimes in the instruction of the younger 
children. 

The term paideutics is derived from the verb 
which signifies the training and instruction of youth. 
It is more comprehensive than the term didactics. 
It seems, therefore, exactly to express the concep- 
tion of the science of education, not simply as a 
matter of instruction, but also as a means of train- 
ing and development. i 

Those who desire a word which has but one 
meaning, and which expresses that meaning ex- 
actly, should prefer the term paideutics to the 
term pedagogics. 

Epwarp J. HAMILTON, 
Professor of Philosophy, 


State University, Seattle, Wash. 


If ‘‘R. J.,"’ Boston, Mass., thinks that every letter 
has but one sound and every sound one letter in the 
English spelling of words as spelled to-day, we 
would call his attention to the following article that 
was handed to us en the ** Possibilities of the Lan- 
guage.” 

es * * # 


While the Regents, through Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
have been busily opposing all sorts and conditious 
of reform spelling, an enterprising spirit recently 
amused himself by demonstrating some of the pos- 
sibilities of English pronunciation when applied to 
names. The inspirational cause of this energy was 
the reception of his name, which was Turner, by 
the general public. He became disgusted because 
no one ever noticed it on the register, and so set to 
work out an original plan to attract attention. 

Traveling with a friend to the same destination, 
the two put up at the same hotel. Here Turner 
registered as ‘* E. K. Phtholognyrrh.” 

** Say, T.,” queried the friend, *‘ what are you do- 
ing with such a foreign name ? Are youin trouble?” 

“Why, no,’ was the reply, ‘that’s not a foreign 
name; it is correct English, and is pronounced 
‘Turner "—plainly, too.” 

** Well, I'd like to know just how you get ‘ Turner’ 
out of those thirteen letters. The word looks more 
like Russian to me than anything else.”’ 

“That's just it. Formerly, no one ever bothered 
about any nationality, now everybody keeps guess- 
ing at it, and on all sides I hear people discussing 
me. Let me explain: Phth represents the sound 
of ‘t’ in phthisic; olo the sound of ‘ur’ in colonel; 
gn is the sound of ‘n’ in gnat; yrrh is the sound of 
‘er’in myrrh. I guess that spells ‘ Turner,’ and if 
it doesn’t, then I'd like to know what it does spell.” 

This example is one of the best to demonstrate 
the excellencies and superiority of the Scientitic 
Alphabet used by the Standard Dictionary to indi- 
cate pronunciation. By this system the ‘ phth” 
of phthisic is represented by “‘t,”’ the ‘“‘olo”’ of 
colonel by ‘‘ ur,” the “ gn” of gnat by ‘n,” and the 
‘“‘yrrh ” of myrrh by ‘er.’ This shows the identi 
eal letters contained in the name used to convey 
their sound. 
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A VALUABLE COMPENDIUM OF VITAL FACTS ON MONEY AND ITS DISTRIBU- 
TION, FOR VOTERS OF ALL PARTIES. 


“The study of it is a better Educator in Concentration of Intellect than a Book on Whist."* 





A NEW HANDBOOK ON 








Currency ana Wealth 





EVERYTHING ON THE MONEY QUESTION. 





A Pocket Monetary Cyclopedia. -. 


“. «. The Monetary Systems and Finances of the World 
Accurately and Concisely Explained, -. -. -. 


The latest Complete and Reliable Information 


Concerning the Production, Coinage, and Relation ofSilver and Gold. -. -. -. Valuable Sta- 
tistics of Wealth, Wages, Debts, Population, etc., etc., Carefully Gathered from Unpreju- 


diced and Authoritative Sources. -. « . 


By GEORGE B. WALDRON, A.M., 


Statistical Editor of THE VOICE. 





Provided with many Tables, Diagrams, and Statistics, and having a Ready Reference Index. 





ALL THE INFORMATION 
**It would be impossible to overestimate the 


ABSOLUTELY UNBIASED. 


value of this little compendium for those who are 


interested in the Silver question now so important.''"—CURRENT HISTORY. 


SOME EMINENT REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS. 





SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN SAYS: 

“It is a very useful handbook and compen- 
dium of statistics that every person who is likely 
to be called upon to make aspeech ought to have 
for reference. Jt is valuable and convenient, 
and I trust it will have a wide circulation.” 


EDWARD BELLAMY SAYS: 
“It is a compact collection of facts and fig- 
ures with which public men, public writers, and 
public speakers should be familiar.” 


PRES. JOHN BASCOM SAYS: 


“It is full of matter worthy of study and 
convenient for reference.” 


ITS DISTINCT DIFFERENCE FROM OTHER BOOKS. 
The Call, San Francisco: 
different from all the other books in that it does 
not seek to prove some particular side of the 
silver or other controversies, but presents in an 
unbiased manner the facts on all sides.** 


“Tt is distinctly | 


BRADSTREET’S (NEW YORK) SAYS: 
‘*The currency table, which is compiled from 
the currency laws of the United States, is one of 
the most convenient statistical presentations 
with which we are acquainted.” 


BOTH TIMELY AND VALUABLE. 


Inter Ocean, Chicago: ‘In view of the wide- 
spread discussion on the financial a such 
a handbook is both timely und valuable. Itisa 
bird's-eye view of the subject, from the wide 

field, oe | admirably condensed, and yet so full 
| as to make the subject clear and intelligible.” 


WORTHY OF STUDY BY EVERY CITIZEN. 


Western Christian Advocate; *‘ It isa thesau- 
rus of facts and figures worthy of study by 
every citizen of the United States.” 


AN ARSENAL FOR DEFENSE OR ATTACK. 


Commercial Gazetie: ‘‘It will be very handy 
in these times of currency disputes. Armed 





with it, a man will have his statistics at hand.” 





‘It ig much to be ushered into the glorious 
assembly of these Heroes of Faith." 


Heroes of Faith 


SIMPLE STUDIES IN NEW TESTAMENT GREEK, 


Based on the Immortal Eleventh 
Chapter of Hebrews, 


By BURRIS A. JENKINS, Harvard University 
First Work in Greek for Pastors, 


Sunday-School Teachers, and Bible 
Students . epee aherels 





Used at the Chautauqua Assembly 


Bishop John H. Vincent urges all Chautau- 
uans throughout the country, as well as other 
ible students, to procure a copy at once. 

“ Any student will receive from this book a 
mental and moral stimulus.”°—The Lutheran 
Observer. 

“The persistent student will get from it a 
knowledge of the great men, the great events, 
and the great motives of history, which, of 
itself will reward him richly.’’— Reiigious 
Telescope. a 

8vo, 64 pp., price, 60 cents, paper 
edition; + cents, cloth, post-free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
80 Lafayette Place, New York 





16mo, flexible cloth, 150 pp., price 50 cents, post-free. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Piace, New York. 











CRIMINOLOGY; 


A Psychological and Scientific Study of Criminals with Relation to Psychical and 
Physical Types, etc., with General Practical Conclusions. 





By ARTHUR MacDONALD. 





A psychological and scientific study of criminals with relation to psychical and physical types; 
with practical conclusions, some of which are of great value to those who have to do with the 
care and interests of the young. The author is a specialist in education as related to the 
abnormal and weakling classes, U. S. Bureau of Education, and was U. S. delegate to the 
International Congress of Criminal Anthropology at Brussels, 1892. He also made an 
extended visit to the prisons and reformatory institutions of Europe and America in his 
studies along the line of this work. The volume also contains an extensive bibliography of 
the best books and articles, in the various languages, on crime. Introduction by Professor 
Cesare Lombroso, of the University of Berlin. 





New York Herald: ‘‘ We have read this book 


The Apostolic Guide, Louisville, Ky., says: 


with profit.” “It is not only a recital, a classification, an investiga- 
Chas. Richmond Henderson, Recorder, Uni- | tion of crime in a remarkably lucid order, but virtually 
versity of Chicago: ‘*1 am using it in my class for a | a deep insight into human nature. It is at once a man- 


work of reference,”’ ual for freshest reference and food for soberest thought.” 





Revised Edition. 12mo, cloth, 416 pp. Price, $2.00, post-free. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pustisuers, 30 Larayretrre Prace, New York. 
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** The Beauty of its Illustrations, } Inspire the 
“*The Power of its Appeals, » Heart of the 
“The Freshness of its Themes, j Reader."’ 


“This volume fairly thrills and rocks.” — 
N. Y. Independent. 


The Fisherman 
and His Friends 


31 Powerful Revival Sermons 
By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


(Companion volume to 
“* Christ and His Friends.’') 


Fullof Fresh, Suggestive, Inspiring, and 
Stimulating Material—The Subjects are 
Strong, Striking, and Varied—The Treat- 
ment is of the Most Searching Kind. 


Bishop John F. Hurst: ‘It isa most 
valuable addition to our devotional litera- 
ture.” 

Rev. Dr. Marcus D. Buell, Dean Bos- 
ton University Theological School: ‘ Re- 
markable for the freshness, variety, and 
force of its illustration.” 

Dr. Henry A. Butty, President Drew 
Theological Seminary: ‘* These sermons are 
choice in thought and diction, practical, and 
full of suggestion. This volume will help to 
make sermonic literature far more interest- 
ing for the reading of the church, a thing 
much to be desired.” 

Dr. Wm. Warren, President Boston 
University: “The readeris never farfrom the 
beautiful vision of Him whose unforgetable 
glory the fisherman saw on the Holy Mount.” 

Rev. Dr. Davis W. Clark: ‘This 
volume challenges our admiration and makes 
our preacher pulse beat quick.”’ 

Rev. Dr. C. P. Madison, New Haven: 
“These sermons are models of directness, 
and abound in striking illustrations.” 

New York Independent: ‘‘ There is no 
more distinguished example of the modern 

le s preacher in the American pulpit 
| ae than Dr. Banks. This volume fairly 
thrills and rocks with the force injected into 
its utterance.” 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, price $1.50, post-free. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs. , New York. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 











Scientific . . 
Effectual . 
Econ omical 
Convenient . 


Is a little instrument the application of which enables the system to take on 
oxygen freely from the atmosphere. This addition of Nature’s Own Tonic 
increases vitality, tones up the nervous system, purifies the blood, and by 
expelling the morbid matter and diseased tissues restores the body to its 
normal condition—health. Quite frequently it has effected cures where 
other remedies have proved powerless. How the Electropoise accomplishes 
all this is briefly explained in a neat little book that will be mailed to you 
for the asking. : 
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BETTER THAN HIS DOCTOR AND NEURALGIA—SPINAL TROUBLE— 
DRUGGIST PARTIAL PARALYSIS 


“12th St. Pau St., BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 2, 1892. “Bt. JOHNS, QUE., CANADA, Feb. 19, 1895. 
‘‘T have now used the pocket Electropoise in my 


“T can not speak too highly of the merits of the family since last August, and can not speak too high- 
Electropoise. I have proved it and know whereof I ly of its merits. I fully believe it does all you claim 


speak. I was stiff and sore all over from inflamma- for it. My daughter, who has been an invalid for 
tory rheumatism. After two nights’ use of the Elec- 








tropoise I did not have a rheumatic twinge or pain. 
I tried it for indigestion with the same beneficial 
results. 

*“*T know that it ‘knocks’ chills and fever, from 
experimenting on one of my boys. And I fear to say 
anything further in its praise lest my friends should 
think I am a crank or tha t I am interested in its sale. 

‘**I believe in the Electropoise from experience. I 
know it has done me and my family good. We have 
no use for doctors or druggists any more. 


‘** Yours sincerely, 
‘“GEORGE C. GANTZ. 
‘*General Agent State Mutual Life Association.” 
December 1, 1895, Mr. Gantz says: ‘‘ My opinion 


of the Electropoise’s curative powers increases with 
its continued use.” 











the past three years from spinal trouble, partial par- 
alysis and neuralgia, and had the best medical advice 
that St. Johns and Montreal could give, has greatly 
benefited by the use of this wonderful little instru- 
ment; she is now able to walk about and come down- 
stairs alone; she looks forward, and with good reasons 
too, to a complete restoration to health. I have also 
tried it on myself for muscular rheumatism, and on 
others for inflammatory rheumatism, cramps in the 
stomach, inflamed sore throat, indigestion, and other 
ordinary ailments; in all cases the effects were so con- 
vincing that I can not speak too highly of its curative 
wers. 

*“T have recommended it to a number of my 
friends, and to my knowledge they all speak highly 
of its virtues. I consider it pt oe pal in a family if 
the directions are faithfully carried out. 


‘*Very truly yours, 
*“R, C. MONTGOMERIE.” 
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Write for booklet and learn more of this self-applied dis- 
without medicine 


covery for the treatment of disease 


} For 3 months 


Flectrolibration Co., 1122 Broadway, New York } PFice reduced 
ELECTROPOISE INSTITUTE, 232 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


from $25 to 


‘ 
‘ 
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